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CHARLES SHEARER 


NAME IN THE NEWS 








Radio Censor is Veteran of the 
Air Waves, Finds Task Easy 


By COROLYN COX 





( et S ( ijomino 1916, but was 

S! che ut by the medical board a 

ind before going overseas 

S ere er he got on with his profes 

wher ! i f teaching, spent ten years in- 

g the young of Toronto, nine 

I Street school, and one in 
O 

setu t f It s in 1927 that Shearer and 

( \ Ernest |] Bushnell as old friends 

he future of radio in 

1 become interested as 

( ngers, Shearer in his 

Bushnell as member of 

t ( rtet on tour of Can 

Bu t ida. Radi would, they concluded, 

1 portar commercially 

{ror 5 I é 1 re ieciaed to spend 1 two weeks 

atior - t tion trying out the possibilities 

tl dio tin They made an 

tor I ! ! ! ment about time over CJYC, 

Pré t perated by the International 

rect sf ent : c1ety ent forth 


erit The Early Sponsors 


cey 
1S t t from the 
Bank Building 
pi Lor “Maple 
Der ( ed to ask each 
W ! They 
Ca Maple 
tv t h-clas 
SI was lat 
) 1} 1udiences 
al first 
rad renestra ym the 
and t { such names 
his fat I I Lf stewart Ernest Seitz 
loca f At the end 
Or vee] ich business 
Lake t Shearer immed 
for absence from his 
clas t ta e of it, Bush 
Facult t plete his last 
St ( A the qu irtet Soon 
when i! Ut ypened the first downtown 
sold t t idio office, “Broadcast 
Hun 
a de I hnell progressed 
m tages of Canada’s 
Varsity, insteé ne iir development, when those horrors 
joined an infantry battalion, since it of interfering wave lengths, weak 


cy 


transmission, poor studios and other 
headaches had still to be combed out. 
For some time they operated CFRB 
together on fee and comrnission basis, 
eventually parted, Bushnell to an- 
other job in Hamilton, Shearer to 
stay on with CFRB until 1932, event- 
ually moving with the station up to 
37 Bloor Street, with widened facili- 


ties, improved transmission. From 
the Bloor Street studios he _initi- 
ated the “University of Toronto 


School of the Air’, under the auspices 
of the University Extension direction. 
It marked the beginning of education- 
al use of radio in Canada. 


Depression didn’t hit radio until 
1932, but when it hit, it packed a 
wallop. Shearer lost his four best 


accounts, such firms as Imperial Oil, 


British Consols, etc. and though he 
brought in 22 new ones, they were 
small potatoes. 

It was in 1932 that the Canadian 


Broadcasting Commission was set up, 


with Hector Charlesworth as _ its 
chief, Arthur Steel and Thomas 
Maher the other members. In June 
of ’33 the Commission took ovel 


CKGW, asked Shearer to operate the 
station. He spent two years develop- 
ing programs, took great satisfac- 
tion in initiating the first organized 


educational broadcasting to Cana 
dian public schools. 
The Decoy Duck 

Meanwhile time marked changes 


in CBC, Gladstone Murray succeed- 
ed Mr. Charlesworth. In 1934 Shearer 
was moved to Ottawa to take charge 


of CRCO station in the Chateau 
Laurier, operated that station for 
three years. He built up the com- 


mercial service from a five thousand 
a year basis to six times that amount. 

Result of Shearer’s merchandizing 
success was a letter from his chief 
in September 1937 asking him to go 
back to Toronto as assistant to E. A. 
Weir who was to head a new Sales 
Branch of CBC. 

As in any other selling job, getting 
in that first account was the thing 
the rest would come easy. Shearer 
brought back his decoy duck—‘“The 
Silver Theatre” hour for Internation- 
al Silver. Thereafter he did all the 
outside selling for CBC in Toronto, 
turned in a total of over four hun- 
dred thousand dollars of business that 
was all his own, assisted in landing 
a couple of hundred thousand more. 

Since he came to Ottawa to the cen- 
sorship job, Shearer has thoroughly 
enjoyed work which has been suc 
cessful because, he says, the coopera- 
tion of Canada’s private stations on 
the matter of wartime security has 
been one hundred per cent—-and will- 
ing! Indeed, he feels the stations 
have leaned over backward to avoid 
any possibility of causing embarrass- 
ment to Government or giving aid to 
the enemy. Since 85% of all broad 
casting in Canada is over private sta- 
tions, obviously their cooperation in 
this fashion has meant a great deal. 

Censorship for radio is on the same 
basis as that of the Press. The office 
exists to give advice to radio opera- 
tors in their own observance of the 
Defence of Canada Regulations, 


Which apply to all alike. Entire re 
sponsibility for observance of the 
famous Regulations rests upon the 
stations themselves. Due to the man- 
ner in which radio has shouldered 
that responsibility, says Mr. Shearer, 
is the fact that slips have been so 
few and far between 


Material for 
mitted to the 


broadcast MAY be sub 
censor for his advice; 
NEED be. Talking about the 
weather over the air has led both an- 
nouncers and prominent citizens into 
more trouble than any other subject! 
The original regulations which pro 
hibited broadcasting speeches at pub 
lic meetings were designed to pro 
tect the Canadian air from deliber- 
ately organized efforts of the enemy 
to get things said from the floor, in 
formation indirectly slipped out, and 
the like. Broadcasting of speeches be 
service clubs and other respon 
groups permitted. Last 
June came a directive that suggested 
various safeguards to insure the ob 


none 


rore 


sible was 


servance of the Defence of Canada 
Regulations in spoken word broad 
casts, but no longer imposed a direct 
prohibition. Consequently the recent 
Bracken episode was not staged in 
the Censorship office. And -WAS 


Charlie Shearer glad the matter was 
out of his hands? 


DEAR MR. EDITOR 





NIGHT 

been tempted to ex- 
feelings about “The 
Science Front.’ Hitherto, it has 
dealt with subjects upon which I 
knew I was ill qualified to comment. 
The article “Heredity and Birth Con- 
trol,’ in a recent issue, is different 


Editor, SATURDAY 
| HAVE 
press my 


long 


and my self-restraint has broken 
down. 

What on earth is meant by “class- 
ical’ genetics, and why cite Pro 
fessor Vavilov? He is an economic 
botanist and justly famed for the 


energy with which he has supported 
his view that the centre of origin 
of any plant species is likely to be 
where its variability He 
is by no means ignorant of the 
science of genetics; but has contri- 
buted comparatively little to it. 
But this is a gem: “Most of out 
colleges still (italics mine) teach 
that inheritance is all import 
ant This is a calumny born of 
colossal ignorance and hard to credit 
even to a popular journalist. Let M1 
Carter look through Canadian uni 
versity calendars of twenty years 
ago and how many courses in 
genetics were offered. Even today 
only a small proportion of freshly 
graduated bachelors of science could 


IS greatest. 


see 


pass an examination in elementary 
genetics. 
Then Lysenko. “To believe that 


the genes coming from the bodies of 


both parents cannot be affected by 
anything, and therefore can_ pre- 
determine almost the entire biologi 


cal fate of the new living thing, is 
anti-scientific,” says Lysenko. What 
a bright boy Lysenko must be! No 
such preposterous claim has evel 
been made by Mendel or by any stu- 
dent of heredity worthy of the name 
since Mendel’s time. 
“Throwing the older 
the steppe winds he _ (Lysenko) 
proved that climate, light rays, nu- 
trition, the seasons, and so on, all 
exert powerful influence on so-called 


genetics to 





PORTRAIT 


She’s sure of herself 
Safe as the Mint. 
And her soul is made 
Of flowered print! 
Mona GOULD. 


SS 
inheritance.” It may interest Mr. 
Carter to know that conclusions in 
biological science are rarely based on 
proof; but, due to the nature of bio- 
logical variation, must rest on prob- 
abilities. If by “influence on 
called inheritance” Lysenko (or Car- 
ter?) implies an alteration in herit- 
able characters, in a specific direc- 
tion, brought about by environment- 
al influences and passed on to subse- 
quent generations, proof is lacking 
and “probabilities” very dubious. 
(The influence of heat and high fre- 


SO- 


quency radiations have no. bearing 
on this discussion. They do effect 
heritable changes, but not in any 


specific direction. They appear mere 
ly to accelerate the natural mutation 
rate and to cause fragmentation of 
chromosomes and rearrangement of 
chromosome parts). 

If Professor Vavilov “The 
genes are transmitted from genera- 
tion to generation without changing 
their nature,” Vavilov is, 
admittedly, wrong, or should at least 


Says 


Professo1 


have qualified his statement And 
again “Vavilov and his followers 
firmly stani on the theory that 
genes and chromosomes determine 


the offspring’s nature.” No one can 
stand firmly on a theory which is an 
obvious absurdity. Does Vavilov sug 
gest that bumper wheat are 
produced without rain and high milk 
yields from starving cows? So long 


crops 


as Mr. Carter quotes Vavilov to the 
exclusion of many much bette! 
known and much better qualified 


geneticists, he merely serves to put 
his own ignorance in bold face type 
Then Mr. Carter argues that accept 
ance of “older genetics” requires 
that ‘a child’s fate is sealed before 


its parents even mate”! This is 
ing, because if one 


is unlikely that any two wou 
genetically identical unless 


were members of a mono-7 
multiple birth. 
Mr. Carter is not the first 


of modern genetics to assert t 
it holds at all it is only for wl 
calls “physical” characters. “It 
very well to breed a wheat thi: 
a strong stalk, using regulat 

ing methods of genetics. But a 
that will ripen two weeks ea} 
still more valuable.” We igno 
fact that Mr. Carter doesn’t 
understand what Lysenko did 

connection, or that the 
covery was actually made by 

States workers years earliel 
that the process (jarovizati 
ineffective with spring wheat 
we must inform readers of SA 
NicHTt that early wheats, rust 

ant wheats, high protein w 
wheats with high quality } 
have been developed in Wester: 
ada by “regular breeding meth 
genetics”. Are these ‘“featu 
physical structure’? I suppose 
ford cows. produce milk 
Holsteins solely because they 
smaller udders! 

I may add that there is pl 
evidence that the _ inheritan 
human characters, including 
logical and mental, conforms t 


essentl 


less 


delian laws. Unfortunately, 
beings cannot be used in cont 
breeding experiments. But s 


they could: all men and wom 
highly heterozygous. Experi: 
procedure would, therefore, 
several generations of close in 
ing followed by crossing select 
bred lines and a study of fin 
ond and third generation h 
Had Mendel an expt 
of this kind, it would now |} 
nicely under way. Naturall 
experimental geneticist incline 
to organisms which complet: 
three or more generations 
year. 

As a student, I 
the development and 
organism resulted from the i 
tion between inherited potent 
and environmental influences 
still holds. To underrate the i 
ance of either may some day, 
be unworthy even of “The 
Front. K. W. Neat 

Director, Agricultural Depa} 
N.-W. L.E.A., and President, 
dian Society of Technical 
turists 
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(Continued from Page One) 2 problem of the moment is how to make i 
honest nature, he was a man whom LETS SEE the Germans more afraid of us than they ‘ 
( iid only avoid loving (if one knew him ANOTHER CHAIR: are of Himmler. And they are dreadfully i 
it the price of actually hating him, and gto oe PERHAPS ifraid of Himmler H 
Ul umber of people managed to do so gxnrist SOvr_ ma , +7: 
uld usually find reasonable cause. os 6 7 etn EE bpettcts trom thele- ution, and ihe Bot 
; fab? uircraft spotters from their duties, and the bot ; 
West was Dafoe’s passionate love. He ; tom is said to have fallen out of the liniment ‘ 
row from infancy, he was very closely oy market : 
' ted with the men who did most to pro- : 
that growth, and the tragedy of the What Mr. Coldwell is t ng to tel Lim i] 
sufferings during the years of drouth Buck is that CCF doesn’t stand for Co-opera- ‘ 
pression saddened the close of his life tive Communist Federation 
faith in the country was never dimmed, - 
passionate advocacy of the kind of The WPTB annour tnat not be I 
n which a highly specialized area like essary to ration tol 1d its me 
st can serve humanity to its utmost one — 
by concentrating on the activities fon ; 
; is best suited. Peace and trade were Per Astra Ad Ardua 
: ils. His life was given to their advance The brightest stars of radio, stage and 
has ended as he would have wished, screen! 
x full flood of his energy and intellectual O Hollywood, to you I must indite 
: This paradox for you to lay to heart 
is room fo. regret that the suddenness ee ee ae eens ee rues See 
Dafoe’s taking off precluded the writ PENELOPE WISe 
\ certain articles of reminiscence which . 
; The (,overnme r ) Ces: % t Wasning 
: -_ ichines can be built in Canada for the first 
time in two years And to think that neither 
: THE CROWN IMPERIAL a een Mr. Bracken nor Mr. Coldwell knew enough to 
1 non tha ¢ nr id for th 
is the very Flower of Britain’s Might: Mr. Jolliffe and Miss Agnes Macphail Puere iS a possibility of a great movement to Canada bois alee \ te . - 
4 T143 ‘ P ‘ * mr 7 
; shale oe _ High hrone; are however a good many newspape! pro from Engiand, and that this would be a good . 
e sovere ign’s Appanage, Supreme, Alone, prietors who seem to be more afraid of a thing for the Empire King Peter of Yugo i has won his wings 
n eee ae eat ee deviation from the supposed views of theil There is likely to be quite a substantial move ae — ee ae: N . rae in pe 
1 vila gh, hens Gl adedaan ae 3 advertisers than of a deviation trom the actual ment, quite voluntary and unstimulated, of - a : = eres. see ae give hin 
passing this grand Scintillatine Zone! views of their readers, presumably on the middle-class British people to Canada. Taxa some flying to do when the war is ove! 
not all Britons glory in the sight? ground that the advertisers are more likely tion has reduced their economic advantages at FP 
} , to make their objections felt than the readers home, and many of them have seen something SCREEN STAR LOSES SI 
it pee of Majestic World-Wide Power: A great deal of the strength of the New of Canada in the Air Training Plan or learned New ec 
: ee Pan Deal in the United States was undoubtedly something of it from Canadian soldiers. But Finance company? Or jus me 
1 Viki Vhak adorn 0 Musee tae due to the belief that it was opposed by all the wage-earning class have a bitter memory ° 
, n favor erant Thy Richest Dower the big business interests, a belief which of the days when Canada regarded deporta- Some of the commentators se¢ e start 
n Loyal Liegemen, shout your glad received some color from the fact that the tion as a correct policy for British immigrants ing the Second Front before Eisenhower and 
eclaim! larger newspapers were practically unanimous who had the misfortune to become temporarily his new staff have ne t the first 
c DoNaLp A. FRASER against it. Their opposition did not prevent unemployed in the great depression, and they neeting 
1 OE it from receiving a large majority of the will want evidence that that method of dealing . 
he own to have had in mind. As recently popular vote. The public acquired the impres- with depressions is not going to be resorted to Phe American troops e ge tu £ ng Very 
tmas Day he told a friend that when sion that the leadership given by the daily press igain oa = are = . ‘ty N 4 Brit i ti 
ly freed himself of a little more of his in regard to internal economic policies had ne Ce a ee BIN 
. duties he hoped to write fifteen or become suspect; and since in these days leadet eT, ne a 
_ fairly substantial articles of this kind. ship can easily be exerted through other means Wage Tax System The fightin i the Apennines is se 
; soe : aati here was lifficulty ; : es 
sae ae been a eee nore ~ ee ee ee ee [-LSEWHERE in this issue appears a descrip Sonne we ee i} ses ee the ex-Fulle rust 
ht cal records sof the nation, especially renyiae we yee Se 4+ Fiance i apnaroniie: waueh te REG ares ve the stars s 
: related to anv great extent to the im- press disapproved. The Canadian public has ate of the = Ww an ore een Sao e 
i powertul and little understood figure not yet become either so suspicious of the saison oe ise its bned cone bace sapere " <i Urbane Repl 
‘ kd BL ate «tua ae kc as. press or so susceptible to broadcasting as the comme a from wese-ent here which e is been de f iy US ply 
2 tions were so close. There is reason Americans, but it might easily do so, if it vised by the British Treasury me goes “apes z page ee Bene M ian Ros 
i ( that the Dafoe correspondence Was were given the same reasons — ~ sees nee ee . _ nee ri ee oe ead seh y ne ; LM ne 
faithfully preserved ind when ivail- ae a eee by ar oe Worny on th m= sg ; ai l 1x 1 7 y 
c er ; as a very serious attention of the Canadian taxing ces Our nead = dh me 45TO 
_ publication it should throw a great Ontario Office authorities. By the simple device of totalling Wit! wondel 1d says y thund 
I ight on nearly half a century of the ; cate : mee ats Old New York air s 
Par 5 : 1 each week the gross pay received to date Not like Paric. M j = ; 
ul I Canada AT THE end of last week Mr. Drew gave the and the tax deductions which have been made Pa oo A a 5 . 
4 4 people of Ontario, by radio, some account up to and including the preceding week, the To eas oe +Bex +4 
P 5S and Cer of his operations in England Like a great employer can ascertain, from the proper sched a aa 
Seine many other “Empire-minded” Canadians, he ule to which the worker belongs by reason of ve) EO a na, 
* | VIRTUAL unanimity of the daily press seems to be convinced that the way to the exemptions to which he is entitled, how a spre a = ao eer. ss 
z iT ‘ ipposition to the CCF party is repre- strengthen the Empire is to move part of its mucn is the tax which is proper to that amount But it ae eae eas ete ae ed 
by the party leaders as a erave handi- population from its centre to its circumference of income, and how much of this has already : aa ea es id mi ; am 2 poe Mare 
it is probably more of an asset. It To that end, or chiefly to that end, he is re been paid by previous deductions from wages Familiar to us as T nt es 
P the party to claim that the political establishing an Ontario office in London- to If, owing to absence ™ short time, the earnings But in fact, its e towers and S 
3 the newspapers are acctommodated aid in the bringing of citizens of the United for the latest week have been so small that Are Canad ‘ VW Rose 
Ed terests (outside of the paper) of their Kingdom to Ontario This ippears <0 M6 a ine totat tan, for th ree CO GRE 38: 268 Tah Beyon - : =e 
I 1 to those of the advertisers. rather somewhat nineteenth-century concept. In the the amount already deducted, the employe E. M 
” the inclinations of the readers. The nineteenth century it was taken for granted rel inds the GEsrenenee So that it every week sea 
\da and Star is about the only large popular _ that the British Isles had too large a popula ore en ee a - ehty sik pee ts 
Ye er which has shown any sympathy tion, and that part of it ought to be transferred tax COMCCTOE ana wlll nevel nave to chase afte! : = < . ea y Surv 
ye all CCF candidates, and it Sake dcdin this elsewhere; and in the latter part of the cen- a refund or to pay up any abnormally larg cries -" . 
' of the fact that its owner is generally tury it appeared desirable that they should be arrears r 
ti é 1 to be a fairly faithful rare of ‘he transferred to places under the British flag British public opinion is described as very Anvhow t Montreal v ; cers 
r party. ' Population experts are by no means agreed favorable to the new proposals, and they should wa Hee se . _ ‘ 
he rig may make the assumption that there now that the population of the British Isles 1s certainly operate to ee the income tax “7s ° 
ae) stantial body of opinion in the Star’s too large, either for economic purposes or still tem much more intelligible to, and more readily Economy? 
: : which is inclined to favor the CCF. more for the defence of the military interests trusted by, the vast number of persons who ith i . 
n t admit that in taking this course of the Commonwealth at its most vital point, poten for the first time coming under its ; ino bes : ese . 
by them \ inson is showing both business acumen the point where it is nearest to the great na operations. Secmmaid San — 
a unless itesmanship It is undoubtedly the tions of continental Europe fine 
n° E of a newspaper to cater to the Now we never “ increase the Se a iF YOUR SATURDAY NIGHT rh Hoe We W s ‘ S 
a ? of its readers rather than to those the Commonwealth, and it is doubtful today = iis 10 . 8 
fa re idvertisers. If there should come to whether we increase ‘its economic strength, by iS LATE Than what ok t r \ \ S 
r bstantial body of opinion in the country moving Englishmen and Scotsmen to Canada —p Canada’s transportation systems arc ia N1 
ad : as no representation in the daily press, We increase both by moving ene Fig ns Rae OF doing a marvelous wartime job but despite e ' 
rer lation will be unhealthy and the press people of other nations to Canada and by mak this there will be times when your SAT- ain a pai Wl eee oe thas. De 
TEP PAR ura considerable amount of discredit. ing good Canadians of them. Yet there is a URDAY NIGHT will arrive late because By the end of 944 | e thin ‘ vas sett 
o tt our experience that advertisers, or large and vociferous body of opinion in the men and war goods must go through. If veal 
rks Bld rate the majority of them, consciousls country which demands that the people of this publication does not reach you at its ° 
_ - to influence the editorial opinions of other nations be kept out in order that there usual good time, please wait a few issues Ely Culbertson has devised a plan for worl 
| Manage pers in which they advertise, and we — may be room for the Englishmen and Scotsmen before writing. You can be sure we are peace. It takes a lot of finesss 
= ant Ot noticed that the Star has suffered whom we may or may not get; and M1 doing everything we can to maintain e 
No. 26°8 minution of advertising patronage since Drew’s new policy is at least calculated to en service In Montreal it’s catching. Even the brakes 
— p yn the streetcars refuse to work 
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Keeping up with the Canadian advance in Italy, the CBC van records all the sounds of battle. 
Long lengths of microphone cable enable the commentator to get close to the scene of fighting, 





In making a recording, equipment must be at absolute level. A. J. McDonald of Kingston adjusts 
the .crews which allow the set to be “levelled up’ with the van parked at any angle. 


CBC Engineer Paul Johnson of Edmonton is shown here in a jeep with portable equipment making 
a recording by Matthew Halton for broadcast to Canada from Italy, via Algiers and London. 











By special cable from London to Saturpay NIGHT from 


A. E. Powley, editor in charge of CBC Overseas New Service. 


peencreuers one of the most lasting 


memories of the war for 


Matthew Halton and Paul Johnson 
of the CBC Overseas Unit, will be 
the night they lugged their portable 
recording equipment into Italy. 
Halton, as CBC war correspond- 
ent, had been given a place with the 
first wave of assault troops to cross 
the Strait of Messina for the inva- 
sion of the mainland. Also in the 
first wave of assault, but in another 
landing craft, was Paul Johnson, his 
team-mate and engineer. Neither of 
them knew whether they were likely 
to be shelled, machine-gunned or 
dive-bombed as they approached the 
beach, or whether they would be able 
to step out on to dry land or have 
to wade ashore in water up to their 
necks. But they were going to re- 
port a war complete with sound 
effects and so they insisted on taking 
their recording equipment with 
them regardless of what they had to 
meet. They carried it in two care- 
fully water-proofed suitcases. As it 
happened, they didn’t have to wade. 
They just walked ashore from the 
landing barge, being shelled lightly 
by a battery of German 88-milli- 
metres that was soon knocked out by 
Allied guns from across the straits. 
Ross Munro, war correspondent for 
The Canadian Press, who was in the 
same landing craft as Halton said 
that the sight of Halton and John- 
son invading Italy with those two 
carefully guarded suitcases was one 
of the weirdest of that historic night. 
Since then, the loving care with 
which that equipment was transport- 
ed up to the Italian beach by its trus- 
tees, has paid big dividends. Those 
two suitcases full of equipment have 
been instrumental in bringing a vari- 
ety of war reporting to Canadians 
never before heard; not only the 
voice of the man who saw the battle, 


but the battle itself is recorded. |] 
has recorded the thunder of artille1 
barrages, the voices of officers tele 
phoning fire orders to their batterie 
from observation posts, the clankin 
of tanks into battle, and at least o 
one occasion, the burst of a shell tha 
nearly knocked out the suitcases an 
their custodians for keeps. 

The proper designation of the suit 
cases is, I believe, a ‘‘portable recor: 
ing unit,” but to the CBC staff ove 
here it’s just known as “the port 
able.” It is the little brother of thi 
CBC recording equipment in Italy 
Its big brother is known simply a 
“the van.” The portable equipmen 
consists mainly of a turntable wit! 
a motor which operates from a bat 
tery and an amplifier using conven 
tional radio tubes. Its chief advar 
tage is its portability for it can bi 
carried by a jeep easily, and ever 
for short distances by hand. It get 
all the power it needs to operat: 
from the battery or a jeep or cai 
The van is more impressive. It is 
specially adapted army vehicle 
heavy-duty personnel carrier, mad 
over to CBC specifications. It car 
ries equipment for recharging the 
batteries and a stock of blank re 
ords. It is a rugged job that ha 
withstood the worst roads in Sicil 
and Italy. The van and portable d 
complementary jobs, each being use 
for the task to which it is bes 
suited. 


“T“HOSE in charge of this battlefror 

apparatus at present are Matt Ha 
ton, his French-Canadian colleague 
Marcel Ouimet, and two operators 0 
the CBC engineering staff, Arthu 
W. Holmes and Lloyd Moore. Th« 
first CBC correspondent to use bot! 
portable and van was Peter Stur: 
berg who covered the Sicilfan can 


paign. His engineering assistants a 





Here, on the side of a cliff overlooking the area of the Canadian advance in 
Italy, Matthew Halton records a broadcast for later transmission to Canada 
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_|...Is Unique Service of CBC 


: 


CBC Photographs 


Johnson and 


Holmes and 


it time Paul 
ex McDonald, whom 
yore recently relieved. 

probably visualize the 


were rophone in the Pompeii amphitheatre 


and a burst of gunfire tore across 


his voice throughout his graphic des- 


You can cription of the scene before him. 


chanics of making a_ recording 
ir the front lines, but the busi- 
s doesn’t stop there. The record- 
has to be gotten on to the air and 
that purpose has to travel by dis- 
th rider and plane to Algiers 
United Nations’ radio station at 
iers allots its time among the 
ious networks and devotes a per- 
each day to broadcasting all CBC 
from the front. 


ese broadcasts are picked up and 


rds received 


Then there was the famous barrage 
recording by Marcel Ouimet who 
went with the van, his engineer and 
a conducting officer, to a point on a 
mountain road where they could see 
the Canadian 


infantry attacking in 


the valley below while our guns 
thundered far behind and_ shells 
screamed overhead. Just to make 


that broadcast perfect, squadrons of 
Spitfires right 
over the microphone in the intervals 


arrived and roared 


4 
’ 
i 
4 
| 
‘ 
} 
‘ 
; 
: 
; 
{ 
) 
/ 
? 
, 
| 
’ 


ded near London by the BBC 
| the recordings are rebroadcast, 


of shelling. 
Algiers when 


Stursberg, who was in 

that came in, 
says that the whole staff of the Al- 
giers radio and practically all the 
correspondents in town gathered in 
the studio to listen to the playback 


record 
time on a beam directed to Can- 

i, where CBC engineers at Brit- 

‘ nia Heights, near Ottawa, again 
k up the signal and record it. In- 





First CBC correspondent to use both portable and van was Peter Stursberg, Vancouver. He 
stands here in the van with the top open to get a better view of the action he describes 


lentally, at the start of its battle- of that recording; and the BBC, 
mnt reporting, the CBC agreed that which sent it halfway around the 
broadcasts would be available to world, introduced it as one of the 


networks. The great extent to finest gunfire recordings ever ob- 


ich these have been used by the _ tained. 


in both its home and overseas 
QINCE this article deals with person- 


» 


nsmissions is a testimonial to the 
a alities as well qui , spe- 
that British lities as well as equipment, spe 


ie placed by great 


; : ‘ ie : : iz nti ought t > ade o 
( titution on this Canadian job of cial mention ought to be made of 
: the men who make this new kind of 
reporting. a en eee 
battle reporting possible the re- 


IS only fair to remark here that cording engineers. They share all the 
risks of the job and usually without 
If you heard Matt Halton’s 


Victory Loan broadcast, you will re- 


1¢@ CBC has had some notable beats 
the matter of battle coverage and _ bylines. 
some of the battle scenes you 


call that he was accompanied by two 


ve heard over your loud-speaker 
ve been war reporting such as no CBC engineers—-Paul Johnson and 
er networks have yet supplied Alex McDonald. In this broadcast 
listeners. One CBC “first” one shellburst nearly put an end to 
| th mentioning was Peter Sturs- the whole venture when it knocked 


Halton down and sent Johnson 


*’s recording of the pipe band of 


‘ Seaforth Highlanders of Canada sprawling across his equipment. As 
Agira in Sicily together with the for Arthur Holmes and Lloyd Moore, 
ind of the town’s church bells. who are now taking Johnson’s and 
it was perhaps the first sound McDonald’s places, they started tak- 
ture out of Europe. You were ing their risks early. They were both 


illed when Halton set up his mic- torpedoed on the way to the front. 





Since the war started several CBC men have been seconded to the BBC. Among them is Rooney 
Pelletier, former Overseas Representative of the CBC, shown here interviewing General McNaughton. 





Marcel Ouimet, CBC's French-Canadian correspondent and former senior editor In addition to these packs, CBC Engineers Holmes (left) and Moore (right) must carry along with 


them several hundred pounds of portable recording gear. Both were torpedoed enroute to the front 


of 


its Montreal Newsroom, does on-the-spot reporting for Quebec lisieners. 
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We Should Put Our 
Army Back 


By K. A. BAIRD 


The compulsory-service Army 
of Canada involves a tremen- 
dous waste of man-power and a 
grave diminution of industrial 
agricultural efficiency, in the 
opinion of this writer, who is a 
physician of Saint John, N.B., 
and has frequently contributed 
to these columns on scientific 
and sociological subjects. 

Canada should take the posi- 
tion, says Dr. Baird, that she has 
already contributed her share 
of fighting man-power, and con- 
centrate on contributing more 
than her share of supplies, in- 
cluding food 


a SAY that the Canadian Goverr 
ment has muddled the man-powel! 
problem of the country is merely to 
repeat an idea which has already been 
expressed many times by the Man 
on the Street. It seems to this write! 
that there is a simple and sensible 
solution of this problem which should 
be applied without delay if the Cana 
dian people are to make their greatest 
possible contribution to the cause of 
defeating the Ax building the 
civilized we This solution is 

the present Government to be big 
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to Work 


enough to admit quite frankly that 


their present policy has been a mis- 
take, and to change it entirely for 
1 new one. In brief this would in 
volve two things; namely to stop 


calling up for military training men 
ind boys who can be more useful in 
industry or agriculture, and to release 
ill those who have already had a 
reasonable amount of military train 
ing, but who also are trained to take 
their places in various specialized 
industrial and agricultural occupa- 


tions which need them 

The present program has involved 
the calling of men from essential 
war industries, wasting the time of 


pnysicians to examine 
ze them, complicating the employers’ 
by making it necessary for 
them to apply for postponement, and 
in many cases taking into the army 
men whose particular job was doing 
far more to help defeat the Axis than 
they can possibly do by military serv 
ice in Canada. It is sufficient for the 
purpose of this article to cite two 
illustrations of these misuses of man 
power 


and categor 


W ork 


Wasting Time 


essential in 
exempted; his call-up 
keeping him in a 
uncertainty, not 
conducive to best work. That is 
not all. Even in where _ post- 
ponement is probable the man’s time 
is wasted—-sometimes more than one 
whole working day—hunting for a 
physician who will waste nearly half 


an hour in making the examination. 


A man engaged in 
dustry is not 
is “postponed”, 
beautiful state 


tli 


of 


CaSes 


More time of persons in the local 
Selective Service office is wasted in 
filing the physician’s report. When 
this report is received the man’s call- 


up is duly “postponed”. If and when 
he is sent another call-up notice after 
a few months, it requires him to be 


re-examined and re-categorized. In 
other words, the time of the first 
physician is entirely wasted. The 


time of Canadian physicians is prob- 


ibly more valuable to the country 
than that of the bureaucrats who 
have failed to change this rule, with 
which they started so-called National 
Selective Service some years ago. 
Why are all university students 
forced to spend time at military 
| | Many of them are at uni- 


iuse they ire supposed to 
special scientific and 
Yet in some 
has been shortened 


intantry 


nical cases 


to find time for pi 


t 


tic] 
actising 








1 Having taken this drill, why 
es the college graduate who enters 
the ned forces have to take the 
Sar Dasit I is iny other 
young man wil has not had the 
“benefits” of C.O.T.C. training? Why 
lo medical students, whose course is 
necessity already shortened to the 
point of injuring their training, find 
( es spendin hours at mili 

t drill? 
Gove ent iguely realizes 
is not well in this matte) It has 
ippointed Universit Advisory 
> { study 1 ow problems 
ffect 1 ersities Such an ap 
Ointment comes not more than three 
S alte tl eed wa evident to 

yf us 

Labor Shortages 

In tl ise of mining, farming, and 
lumbering (including firewood) the 
Government has practically admitted 
that it has depleted the available 


b 


labor supply to the point where actual 


harm has been done to the country 
Feeble attempts to undo this harn 
have included releasing i few hun 
lred miners or farmers from. the 
Army for bref periods, asking high 
school boy ind girl ind women 
from the it to take the place of 
oun farme} though farming 
vere an unskilled occupation), etc 
There are however some. othe 
equally strategic lines of work where 
the activity of the closed mind has 
entirely ignored the essential nature 
»f work other than military. To men 
tion but one of these transportation 
has been jeopardized, and in some 


. 


cases ships have not been loaded in 


time to go with their convoys be- 
cause there were not enough men 


available to load them, and this at a 
time when the Government and press 
alike were emphasizing that the critic- 
al point in the whole United Nations’ 
effort was the availability of shipping. 

Against this damage, which has 
been done and is being done to the 
material contribution of the country, 
there is on the credit side of the 
program a trained army of several 
hundred thousand men. Just why all 
of these men should still be in uni 
form in Canada, many comparatively 
idle and all unproductive consumers, 
is extremely difficult for many citizens 
to see today. The possibilities of an 
invasion of this country by an enemy 


whose chief worry is that he will be 
invaded are becoming increasingly 
remote, and seem hardly great enough 
to justify the country tying its in 
dustrial hand in order to keep its 
military hand at a maximum effici 
ency. In the second place, if and 
when any such attempt at invasion 


occurred it would have to reckon with 
the several millions of soldiers now 
available on the North American con 


tinent, and not with a few hundred 
thousand Canadians alone 
The simple and sensible solution 


proposed is that Canada should sug 
to her partners that she has 
already contributed her proportionate 


T 


share to the man-power of the United 


gest 


Nations; that when the United States 
has contributed a similar proportion 
there will be more trained men avail- 
able on this continent than can be 
shipped overseas with our present 
available shipping for a long time to 


MACDONALD'S 


come. With the exception of main- 
taining her present overseas man- 
power through enlistment, Canada 


should now concentrate on contribut- 
ing (as she can) much more than her 


share of supplies of war materials | | 
(including food). We have the raw || 
products and an industrial minded | 
people. We are in a position to ship || 
the products of farm and_ factory || 
to either east or west! Our contribu- 


CIGARETTES 


tion is already reported by some to 
be proportionately equal to or greater 
than that of the other United Nations. 


Let us continue to increase it. For a milder, better tasting smoke, 
A secondary but not unimportant 

result of such a program would be always gentle to your throat. Made 

that the problem of demobilization tena the fines? tebedces with 

would be well on the way to being 

solved. moisture proof AQUAFUGE paper. 


Excellent as has been Canada’s war 
effort, critics of the Government have 
accused it of having been late with 
most of its activities since as far back 
the first proposal for an Empire 
air training scheme. What an oppor 
tunity for the Government to antici- 
pate the people by preparing now, 
rather than after the need arises, fo! 
Canada to play a leading part in 
feeding and rebuilding the civilized 
world! 
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“So what if there is a 
ceiling on wages!” 


ee we are working harder and putting 
in more hours. Maybe the income tax is tough 
to pay! But look! My boy’s in it. He’s fighting! 
I spent twenty years raising that kid... do you 
think I'd Jet him down now for a few dollars or 
a few extra hours of work? No sir! We've got 
a job to do here at Anaconda. Our kids and 
their buddies have got to have the best guns, the 
best tanks, the best planes... 


equipment in the world! 


that are going to give it to them! C’mon fellows. 
Let’s get back to work! Somebody’s son needs 


that piece of copper.. 


Copper fabricated by 


equipment for all three 


Services. That's: why you no longer find copper 
screens, copper or brass plumbing, copper roof- 
ing or bronze hardware available. Today, every 


And we're the ones 


. let’s get it to him fast!” 


Anaconda 
Canadian 


available pound of copper and its many alloys is 
formed into parts of the guns, the tanks, the 
ships and planes that our sons need to win. 


It’s not that there’s less copper than before 
... there’s actually more! Yes, men of Anaconda 
are handling four pounds for every pound 
fabricated in normal But all that, 
more and still more copper is needed to meet 


times. for 


the best damn 


the great demands of wartime production— 
more copper for guns, ships, tanks, planes! 


These men at Anaconda know it, too! They’re 
working harder, faster than ever before to make 


sure that their sons and 

brothers and bench pals A 

get everything they need, A {\ A 
soon enough and in N \COND 


Copper and Brass 


goes into 


Fighting 


large enough quantities to 
; a 


assure complete Victory ! 


wARS 
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‘ritain Has Improved 


,, | Pay-as-You-Go Plan 


By B. Kk. SANDWELL 


British Treasury, with char- 
vistic resourcefulness, has 
p ifected a system of tax collec- 
t for wage-earners by which 
axpayer is kept square with 


C tax collector at the end of 
” successive pay period. If 
| arnings fall off for any rea- 
} to such an extent that the 
| unt which he has already 


is greater than that which 
ncome calls for, he gets an 
ediate refund on the follow- 
pay-day. No readjustment 
cessary at the end of the 


e British think that this sys- 
will work well. If it works 
in Britain, why not in 


ida? 
‘ I; yme mysterious reason, pos- 
lack of newspaper’ space, 


seems to have been said in 

ibout a revolutionary system 

lection of income tax from 

ners, which is being put into 

his year in Great Britain, and 
vas explained by the British 
y ina White Paper on Septem 
if last year. Since that date 
isury has agreed to extend 
up to incomes of $2,400 


“epee 
yyy 
ee, 
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pational Therapy 


interesting things to © 
kindly, relaxing care, 
edom from all worry 
electrotherapy, hy- 
y, beautiful well- 
buildings and 
these, under spe- 
medical supervision 
ered by Homewood in 
Z patients sufferin 
ervous and eee 
normal health, 
Rates moderate. 
Po Baugh, M.D., 
“cal Superintendent, 
(0d Sanitarium, Guelph, Ontario 


a year; and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has announced that a Bill 
would be introduced to extend it, with 
certain additional safeguards, to all 
earned incomes. 

The system would offer immense 
advantages in Canada, especially in 
a year in which employment is likely 
to be somewhat less continuous than 
in 1943. Its essence lies in what is 
called the “cumulative tax” principle. 
In an explanatory article published 
a few weeks ago by British Informa 
tion Services, the following descrip 
tion is given of the method by which 
the weekly deductions from wages 
or repayments to the wage-earner, as 
the case may be, are so arranged 
that no final adjustments will be 
needed at the end of the year, no 
matter how irregular the earnings 
have been. The adjustment takes 
place automatically with each tax 
payment, and at every weekend the 
tax payer is “square” with the income 
tax authorities for the whole period 
from the beginning of the year up 
to that date. 

“Instead of trying to calculate 
separately the tax on each pay 
envelope, the tax is calculated and 
withheld on the basis of the wage- 
earner’s total earnings in the finan- 
cial year up to and including that pay 
period. In this calculation the exact 
amount of personal tax reliefs fo1 
the same pay period is automatically 
taken into account by means of a 
simple Tax Table. The amount of 
tax deducted by the employer from 
every pay envelope is: 

“(a) The total tax due on the 
aggregate earnings up to and includ 
ing that pay period, less 

“(b) The tax already deducted in 
the previous pay periods of the finan 
cial year.” 


Easy to Operate 


It is claimed that the system will 
operate with great ease and with 
no elaborate calculations by em- 
ployers. The basis of the simplicity 
is the Code Number given to each 
employee, classifying him according 
to the personal allowances—single, 
married, dependents, working ex 
penses, ete.__to which he was entitled 
in the previous financial year. Thus 
a married man with one child, and 
therefore entitled in Great Britain 
to deduct $760 from his total annual 
income as a tax-free allowance, is 
classified under “Code 33.” The em 
plover gets a set of Tax Tables in 
Which he has only to look up the 
total amount that this man has re 
ceived during the fiscal year to date, 
and he can see at a glance the amount 
which he must deduct or refund for 
the current week. 

In the case of an absence through 
sickness, or a fall in earnings through 
short time or any other reason, the 





Crews of anti-aircrafi batteries must 
be capable of accurate and quick 
identification of planes. A favorite 
method of teaching aircraft recogni- 
tion is seen here. A.T.S. girls are 
putting together a jig saw puzzle of 
a plane to familiarize themselves 
with the features of various craft. 
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cumulative tax at the end of a pay- new employer will take over and 
week may be less than the tax continue to operate the system just 
already paid. In that case the em- as if the employment had in fact 
ployer will refund the difference, so been continuous. 
that the employee’s cumulative tax It is claimed that this system will 
payments will exactly equal, every diminish rather than increase the 
week, his tax obligations. amount of work to be done by the 
In the event of the taxpayer’s accounting staff of the employer. But 
circumstances altering so as to in- even if it left it unchanged or slightly 
crease the allowances to which he _ increased it, the psychological benefit 
is entitled—as for example by the resulting from the worke1 
birth of a second child, giving him exactly where he stands 
$200 more tax free allowance—the government at the end of each pay 
Inspector of Taxes will notify the week should be enough to make the 
employer to put the worker under a new system well worth while. It will 
new Code Number, and the tax will go into effect with the first week of 
thereafter be automatically calculated the new fiscal year, at the beginnir 


knowing 


with the 


as if the larger allowance had been’ of April, but as the Canadian income 
operative for the whole year. In_ tax is calculated, not on the gover: 
case of change of employment, the ment’s fiscal year, but on the caler 
old employer will notify the tax dar year, the question arises whethel 
authorities and give the employee a it would be possible to introduc 
certificate of wages paid and tax in the middle of a year, or whethe 
deducted in the tax year to date. The it is necessa) va 
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January Since all that was neces 


iry is to tabulate the tax due to 


date on the amount of income re- 
ceived to date amount 


actually paid up to the end of the 


deduct the 


: . 
previous week, ind collect the 
balance t would seem as if it could 
be introduced without much trouble 


it any time 


The follow | le Ww suffice to 
indicate the met of operation. It 
is calculated in Canadian money fo) 
1] | Coat ) he Britist 


N THE WAR 





Vj 
C-I-L paint is efficient battle dress for a fighting navy—tougl i 
durable paints that stand up to the ravages of war a ‘ Vy; 
f 

and weather A 

To keep them in fighting trim the ships of the Royal U 
Canadian Navy—destroyers, frigates, corvettes, minesweepers y) 
and auxiliaries — must wear protecting coats of paint \ 
protection against the wear and tear of salt wat rine 
growth, rust and extremes of climate. Paint also p . 
in battle by ship camouflage 

For war paint the Canadian Navy uses special n e 
finishes and other heavy duty paints that prevent S 
fouling. Many of these paints have been developed t 
the rigid demands of war at sea. On shore, too, paint has its 
special values for the navy at docks, training statio 
shore establishments 

Of course, paint has always been a fightet ce 
time. It is continually battling the destructive force t ; 
and decav. Its wartime uses only serve to emphas : 


portance at all times 


Supplying war paint for Can. 
navy is one of the wartime 


Paint and Varnish Division 


High-grade paints for the protection of war 
matertal ts another example of how Industrial 


Chemistry aids Canada’s war effort 
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Don't Blame Chairman McTague 
for the Labor Relations Plan 


_ IRISHMAN often will 


{ njury in a good cause 
It is only when insult is added to in 
jury vo be sure he will stop 
turning é é W that 
oecurs y i I sure Some 
bodv should have been reminding Mr 
Humph1 Mitchell. the Minister of 
Labor, of this il characteristic 
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thing that his cornerstone of provis- 
ion for low-paid workers may be put 
back into the wage control structure. 
The government could do it in the 
alternative way suggested in the 
MeTague report—by family allow 
inces for dependent children. The 


place for it to do it, if it is going to, 
is in the social security program 
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which it will presently bring forth. 

As for the proposed collective bar- 
gaining measure, it has gone off to 
the provincial governments dressed 
up with such political skill as to 
make it difficult for either Mr. God- 
bout of Quebec or Mr. Drew of On- 
tario to reject it, although their 
viewpoints are divergent on the piv- 
otal question of whether a federal 


measure for war industry but that if 
any province wishes to subject other 
industries to it, it could do so by its 
own action. As the bargaining form- 
ula would be administered by a na- 
tional labor relations board and by 
regional boards nominated by the 
provinces, the provincial people 
would have small cause to complain 
of federal invasion of their jurisdic- 


tion in labor matters. 

Whatever deficiencies the bargain- 
ing formula as drafted by Dr. Bryce 
Steart, former Acting Deputy Min- 
ister of Labor, may have, it follows 
in some respects at least the lines 
anticipated when the McTague and 
Cohen reports were submitted last 
summer. The closed shop, for ex- 
ample, demanded by some of the la- 
bor leaders and opposed by indus- 


collective bargaining scheme should 
be restricted to war industry or 
should extend to other industries. Ot- 
tawa proposes that in Quebec it 
should be confined to war industry if 
Mr. Godbout sees fit but that in On- 
tario Mr. Drew would be at liberty 
to broaden its application as much 
as he wishes. The proposal is that as 
far as Ottawa is concerned the fed- 
eral formula is offered as a war 


oo anywhere, almost everywhere in Canada, 
this evening and every evening, mothers, wives, 
sweethearts are waiting for long distance calls from their 
boys in camp, training centre, port. The girls in uniform 


want to call home, too. 


Often, evening is the only time they can call and too 
often they have to wait, and go on waiting, because 


someone is keeping the lines busy. 


Before you use long distance between seven and ten 
p-m., picture these people in uniform—and their loved 
ones—waiting. Then ask yourself, ‘““Does my call mean as 


much to me as theirs would mean to them?” 
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trial organizations as a desig 
giving the unions a domin 
position in labor relations, is 
out. A worker is left free to cor 


himself out of a union if he see 


Plant unions, which labor spoke 
before the Labor Board in the 
relations inquiry wanted b 
from recognition as bargaining 
cies, are ruled in, given the 
status as trades unions. 

But it looks now as if the e 
the war would be a good deal 
before a wartime collective ba) 
ing system comes into operatior 
provincial governments pro 
will take their time about dete 
ing their reactions to the pro 
formula and it is reported in O 
that Minister Mitchell is not dis 
to hurry them. 
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W Il United Nations’ Combined 


ds Continue in Peace ? 
By COMMANDER STEPHEN KING-HALL, M.P. 
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from England as part of the 
News-Letter and published 
al arrangement. Copyright.) 


‘ombined Boards of the Unit- 
Nations constitute without 
most effective and prom 
mple ever provided of inter- 
collaboration on a_ broad 
scale. The Boards are in- 
for three particular rea- 
st, because of the part they 
ing in winning the war; sec- 
cause of the relationship be- 
em and such agencies as the 
East Supply Centre and 
whose job it will be to look 
essential material and eco 
quirements of the needy na- 
{ thirdly, because of the pol- 
ies involved in any attempt 
national economic organiza- 


ymbined Boards deal with 
materials, production and 
munitions assignments 
pping adjustment. Though 
into being by the war they 
effectively caught up the ac. 
nd requirements of civilians 
is those of the allied fight- 
es that the need may exist, if 
to progress from organized 
rganized peace, for at least 
the boards or machinery 
yuut of them to operate in 
vears. 
if the Boards (Raw Mater 
pping Adjustment, Munitions 
ents) have but two members 
American and one British. 
two, Food, Production and 
have a Canadian member 
These members are either 
government departments or 
vernment offices or their 
atives. The Board members 
ted by various advisers, exec- 
icers and staffs. The offices 
ards are growing into a kind 
iational civil service similar 
d Secretariat of the League 


S 


Raw Materials 


vo Boards whose activities 
ps of the most direct inter- 
layman are the Combined 
Combined Raw Materials 
formed in June and January 
ectively. Their task is sim 
1courage the production and 
te the supplies of food and 
terials from all over the 
consumers in widely dis- 
eas. For instance, when the 
overran so many of our 
supply in the Pacific, the 
newly formed Raw Mater- 

{ was to stimulate the pro- 
if rubber both natural and 
in other areas and to eke 
and the new supplies in 
economical and _ efficient 


ds get a schedule of re- 
partly from the Com 
efs of Staffs Committee in 
yn for the military side of 
nd partly from their own 
For instance, both these 
ive closely associated bod 
ndon, which collect inform 
to requirements and re- 
ft the British Commonwealth 
istern Hemisphere. 
1d Board secretariat set up 
es to deal, not only with dif- 
itegories of food products, 
such matters as fertilizers, 
ion, agricultural and food 
postwar rehabilitation. A 
on is kept with the other 
{ Boards, particularly for 
ose of ensuring that mach 
i fertilizers are allocated and 
ted to the places most in 
them. An inter-agency com 
ceps the Board in touch with 
tish and American depart- 
the organizations concerned 
work. The interest of the 
ns and colonies, and the ref 
vernments in London and 
f neutrals, the USSR, the 
fast Supply Centre, the Unit- 


ed Kingdom Commercial Corpora 
tion, and the British Postwar Com- 
modity Policy and Relief Department 
are represented on the London food 
committee, which transmits their re- 
quirements to Washington. 

Both Food Board and Raw Mater- 
ials Board have arranged for purchas- 
ing agreements between certain of 
the United Nations by which one gov- 
ernment undertakes to be exclusive 
buyer of certain commodities on be- 
half of other governments adhering 
to the agreement. 


Food for Freed Lands 


The Food Board is also concerned 
with provisioning the liberated terri- 
tories. For instance, it releases sup- 
plies from its pool through the United 
Kingdom Commercial Corporation to 
the Middle East Supply Centre, which 
is concerned with feeding some of 
the East and North African liberat 
ed territories, and the North African 
economic board set up in French 
N. Africa to investigate civilian 
needs for the necessities of life makes 
its claims to authorities in London 
and Washington through the appro- 
priate committee in those countries. 
Stocks of foods, seeds, vitamins are 
being built up on the Combined Food 
Board’s recommendations so that re- 
serves will be available as further 
territories are freed. 

The scope of the Raw Materials 
Board can be gauged by the follow- 
ing extracts from its terms of refer- 
ence. “This board will plan the best 
and speediest development and ex- 
pansion and use of raw material re- 
sources under the jurisdiction and 
control of the two governments, the 
U.S.A. and Great Britain, and make 
recommendations necessary to ex- 
ecute such plans. Such recommenda- 
tions shall be carried out by all parts 
of the respective governments. In 
collaboration with other of the Unit- 
ed Nations it will work toward the 
best utilization of their raw material 
resources and formulate plans and 
recommendations for development 
and expansion of purchases or other 
effective use of their raw materials.” 

An advisory operating committee 
does spadework on questions to come 
before this Board. Although in the- 
ory all raw materials are within the 
boards’ scope, in practice it only con- 
cerns itself with those where a short 
age threatens to curtail war produc- 
tion. There are nearly fifty such ma- 
terials at present, some of them, 
steel, copper, and aluminum, being 
subjects of special arrangements be- 
tween the Raw Materials and Pro- 
duction and Resources Boards. 


Collaboration 


Collaboration with other United 
Nations and neutrals are cffected 
either directly with foreign repre- 
sentatives in Washington or through 
channels established by the State 
Department and Board of Economic 
Warfare in Washington or the Com 
monwealth Supply Council in Lon 
don. Where possible, regard is paid 
to the existing trade relations be 
tween consuming and producing coun 
tries, though in general the action of 
the Board in allocating sources of 
supply had to be much more sweep 
ing than this would allow. 

On the subject of need for inte 
national control immediately after 
the war, William Batt, United States 
member of the Board, said, “When 
the war ends there will be a scram 
ble by all nations for available sup 
plies” and again, “A Board, such as 
the present Combined Board, could 
bring about the wisest possible use 
of the short supply of goods that will 
be available.” 

The two boards just described are 
of course very dependent on the ac 
tivities of the two Combined Ship 
ping and Adjustment Boards. One ot 
the latter has headquarters in Wash 
ington and the other in London. In 
principle, the shipping resources of 
the United States and Great Britain 
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are deemed to be pooled and the full- 
est information is exchanged by the 
two countries. For military and 
physical reasons, movement of ship 
ping under the control of Great Brit- 
ain is directed by the Ministry of Wai 
Transport, but voyages are swapped 
between British and American ves 
sels when economy and efficiency 
demand. . 


Integrates Production 

The Combined Board on Produc 
tion and Resources differs from the 
others in that whilst serving as 
focal point at which effective decis 
ions can be taken in the production 
field, it does not entail much admin 
istrative machinery. It has a very 
close liaison with the combined chiefs 
of staffs on whose strategic policy 
the planning of the board must be 
founded. The board’s job is to inte 
grate production programs 
United States, Canada and Britain 
in accordance with the strategic de 
mands of the Allied war plan, but it 
must also have regard for the neces 
sity of saving shipping space and foi 
the essential requirements of the 
civilian population. 

It is the job of the Combined Muni 
tions Assignment Board to see that 
goods produced under the Production 
and Resources Board reach the right 


i 


in the 


places at the right time, regardless 
of the original intended destination. 
+ 
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3etween them the boards have 


and jealousies born of that predatory 














the U. S. Army Air Force it's known as the A-31... Each ship gets its first bomb load 
months earlier, due to the time originally saved by Kodak's Matte Transter method. 


Kodalkes new photographic method 


gets planes into production 60 days sooner Sone 


Sei human hand may err, or the 


mind may wander But a photograph 
allows no mistakes. The hand, in trans 
ferring a tedious, detailed mechanical 


} 


drawing, is slow—while a photograph 


is quickly made 

These two facts are the key to an- 
other “industrial revolution” which has 
come since the war began — loppin; 
from two to four months from the time 
Necessary to put an airplane, of a new 


de sign, Inco production 


How it's done 


Kodak perfected Matte Transfer Paper 


—a means ot applying a photographic 




















handled a supply problem of unpar anachronism, national sovereignty ‘ 
alleled magnitude and on the whole The record of the M.E. Supply Cen 
handled it extremely well. Their con tre and Commercial Corporations is 
tinuance after the war is not however, a ftascinating story I hope to te 
regarded favorably either by all the something of it late 
United Nations or even by all the 
principal groups within the individ 
ual nations. Many United Nation 
are not members of the boards and 
are suspicious of possible Anglo 
American control of international 
economic life. Some business group 
including British and American, are 
opposed to the continuance cf such 
controls on principle, particular]; 
any control of import and export pro 
7I ns vhic Unie uSspe tt i Su 
vive to curtail international trad 
The leftwing group t cont 
of supplies may place arbity iry pol 
itical power in the hands of reaction 
iry regimes, which tir 
to have been yp 1 
and America 
On the othe hand ) 
if Britain and Ameri 
matters is helping to great horter 
the wat Moreover, throu 
Middle East Sup; Cent | 
executive bodies, UK. C6 | 
cial Corporation and the U.S. Con 
mercial Corporation, they are pro f : : 
viding an object lesson in what can be This memorial to a heroic Parachute 
achieved in terms of relief. rehabil Brigade which suffered heavy casual- 
tation and consiruction in needy ties in North Africa marks the site 
areas where the policy-making body of one of the unit's battles — the 
is unhampered by national wrangles Tamara Valley in Northern Tunisia. 
THE BRITISH CALL THIS VULTEE DIVE BOMBER THE “VENGEANCE”... In ,, 
it 
IN SCORES OF ALLIED AIRCRAFT FAC. 
LORIES, the designers make their original 
drawings on metal coated with Kox« s 
fluorescent lacquer. These then trans 
t ed, phot raphically, to structural metal 
sensitized” by the Matte T process — 
metal which may be used to t a full-scale 
away, leaving the emulsion. If desired, “X-ray printine 
this metal sheet OF s C | The she ; : sé 
; 
alu minum Ss used 1n 1S C Xx C rt ~~ 
iw an © if iS prit ¢ © < | < 
1 surt capable of be rae 
photographic print , si ; \ isk : 
Drawing on metal ; ee 
‘ C M 
In the meantime, the designer’s Transfer P € 
draughtsmen are at work on anothe s 
sheet of metal lAKING echanl \\ M S 
cal drawing of an ep I} Pay S t 
metal sheet on which they work has a photography. Months are s 
coating of Kodak’s fluoresce l { Ss \ 
This lacquet gl ws, with a blue light, much more quick 
in the presence of X-rays—except line Canadian Kodak ¢ Limited, 
where the pencil lines black it out Toronto, Onta 


emulsion to other surtaces. At the air 
craft factory, under “safe” red light, the 
transfer paper is cemented to a sheet of 


metal—then the paper base is stripped 


Serving human progress through Photography 
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THE HITLER WAR 


Riding on High Tide of Victory 


Russia Makes Frontier Demand 
By WILLSON WOODSIDE 


— the Red Army is 
thes S ry yr) 7 





giving given here on the larger maps print 


Germans and the world a_- ed with earlier articles. 

masterly lesson in strategy, and pre The rapid extension of the Kiev 
paring the greatest disaster of the bulge, after the failure of the German 
war for the enemy, the Soviet Gov counter-offensive of November and 
ernment has finally laid down its ter- December, until it has overrun al 
ritorial demands against Poland. most the entire network of commun- 

The accompanying map covers a__ ications linking the German Southern 
rather restricted sector, but shows and Central Armies is one of the most 
the front accurately, and the railway amazing feats of the war. First 
lines which are the chief objectives Zhitomir and Korosten, the concen 
of the fighting, in detail. To gain a tration points for the German coun 
full appreciation of the breach which ter-offensive, were regained. Then, 
has been opened in the German front while one Soviet arm extended up the 
I cing front as Korosten—Sarny railway to secure 
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for the Red Army’s flank the cover 
of the Pripet Marshes, the main 
weight of the drive was turned south- 
westwards. 

A bulge was thrust down between 
Berdichev and Byelya Tserkov, but 
before it could proceed far these two 
places, prepared by the Germans as 
defence hubs, had to be reduced. They 
held but a few days, and the full force 
of the Soviet offensive swept down 
like a scythe behind the large Ger- 
man armies still tarrying, unaccount 


ably and incredibly, in the _ far 
reaches of the Dnieper bend. 
Now note the details of the Rus- 


sian plan to trap this Southern Army. 
Reaching out to Sarny, they have cut 
the next lateral railway, west of the 
Zhitomir-Korosten line, by which 
the Germans might have transferred 


reserves from the Central front to 
this more critical area. Driving on 
Shepetovka (1) and (2), they aim 


to seize one of the points of concen- 
tration for any new German counter- 
offensive. 

At (3) they are cutting below Vin- 
nitsa, have severed the rail line run- 
ning north to that city and reported- 
ly reached the Bug River. Only 20 
miles ahead of them, across this river, 
lies their main objective, the double- 
track Odessa-Lwow railway, chief 
supply and escape route for the Ger- 
man armies in the Dnieper bend. Ap- 
parently the Soviets judged it quicker 
to cut this below Zhmerinka than 
to make a frontal attack on that junc- 
tion town, which the Germans may 
be assumed to be holding with what 
reserves they can find. 


Extent of Disaster 


(4) the Soviet drive has 
across the rail escape line 
west from the Smela pocket; and 
while the Red Army harasses the 
German retreat at (5), it seeks to 
cut the sole remaining line running 
southwards from Smela, by its at- 
tacks at (6) and (7). The latter at 
tacks are rapidly nearing the junc- 
tions of Novoukrainka and Dolin- 
skaya. To close the final escape 
route out of the deep bend, a land- 
ing has been made at Ochakov, on 
the Black Sea coast, apparently to 
cut in behind Nikolayev. 

From the success of the Soviet 
manoeuvre to date it seems a fair 
estimate that half of the approxi- 
mately 50 divisions between Zhmer- 
inka and the Kerch Straits will be 
cut off or destroyed, and the other 
half be lucky to escape into Rou- 
mania. 

A natural suspicion has greeted 
the statements by German military 
spokesmen to Swedish journalists on 


At now 


carried 


this crisis. Haven’t the Germans 
some motive for exaggerating it? 


But truly the situation seems to jus- 
tify everything they have admitted: 
that a 200-mile gap has been opened, 
leaving them one front of 360 miles 
and another of 480 miles in the east; 
and that this battle might well decide 
the war. 

Something else which a Berlin mil- 
itary spokesman said struck me even 


harder, and that was that “things 
were coming out just as the High 
Command had feared.” This is as 


much as to say that “the High Com- 
mand foresaw this and advocated a 
deep withdrawal, but he wouldn't 
have it. So blame him, not us, for this 
disaster.”’ This is just a shade bolder 
criticism of the Fuehrer’s intuitive 
strategy than the classic commentary 
of Lt.-Gen. Dittmar on Hitler’s No- 
vember beer-hall speech 


Dittmar’s Doubletalk 


Dittmar, who speaks for the High 
Command, and not for Goebbels’ 
Propaganda Ministry, remarked that 
“when the Fuehrer says that the last 
battle, in spite of everything, will 
be ours and not the enemy’s, weighty 


reasons must exist for such a state- 
ment. It would be presumptuous, 
however, to try to discern the rea 


sons which had led this unique per- 
sonality to this conclusion, since his 
ideas came from sources beyond the 
scrutiny of cold reason.” 

The German High Command is try 
ing to clear its reputation. If it is 
speaking out this much in _ public, 
its members must have talked much 
more in private about the need for 
freeing the army from, the incubus 
of Hitler’s intuition. Against the 
possibility of an Army coup d’état 
Hitler has taken endless precautions, 





ever since he created this giant. He 
cleared out Blomberg and Fritsch 
and their close companions when 
they demurred over his plans for 
seizing Austria and Czechoslovakia. 
He removed Brauchitsch when the 
High Command grumbled over Hit- 
ler’s mistake at Moscow, and Bock 
during the Battle of Stalingrad. 

It is quite possible that the rumor 
that von Mannstein has now been 
removed is true. Hitler and Himmler 
must be keeping the closest watch 
ry 
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on the High Command, and 


struggle for survival they 


rifice anyone. But some day tl} 
will turn openly on the 
watchdogs, the S.S., and wi 
Hitler and Himmler and kil 
unless they commit suicide 
hand. That could arise out 
crisis on the eastern front, o1 
the crisis following our inva 

Rolling into Poland on the h 
of victory, the Soviets have n 


the first time, staked out the 
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— 
cial vestern border claim. And they — in the big power leadership. 
do it very astutely making no men- That is all that Pravda could have 


tion of the Molotov-Ribbentrop line 
tition of 1939, but claiming in- 


of | 

ste the Curzon Line of 1920. Thus 
the us for setting Poland’s eastern 
bol is neatly put on us. This line 


ru! ist west of Grodno and Brest- 
Lito: >k, south along the Bug to So- 
kal d off to the south-west, leaving 
P} sl within Polish territory. It 
ut f about 40 per cent of the area 
yf Poiand. 
line was devised by an Allied 
ttee under Lord Curzon, and 
nD} cd as a minimum eastern bor- 
di Poland, at a time when she 
. ing overrun by the Bolshevik 
in July 1920. When a confer 
1 is assembled at Minsk on Aug- 
ist the Soviets freely agreed to 
t} zon Line, but revealed in their 
1 is for demobilization of the 
Army and creation of a “Cit- 
iy Militia” their plan to secure a 
I after their own _ pattern 
h revolutionary methods. 
iis moment, the tide of battle, 
t had rolled up to within 15 
»f Warsaw, suddenly turned. 
| stwhile victorious Soviet arm- 


ies e completely routed. Rolling 
th ack far to the east, the Poles 
Sel { in the Riga Conference two 


later the frontier which they 
iined until September 1939. 


History of Frontier 


what are the rights and 

in this matter? Before she 

partitioned in 1772 Poland 

{1 almost to Riga, beyond Nev: 

bsk and Gomel, and almost to 

ind Kremenchug. The _ fron- 

1920 followed almost the line 

wn by Russia after the first 

on, by which Russia pared an 

tus Slice off the Polish domain. 

1e now laid down by the Soviet 

nment follows very closely that 

Second Partition, of 1793. So 
loes history change. 

me can say is that this is the 

the victor. The Russians never 

their humiliation of 1920, and 

re determined to wipe it out. 

ity people in this region are 

Poles, the peasants mainly 

R nians, now called ‘Western 

lians” and ‘Western White 

ns”. Not even a Pravda editor- 

i would deny that Vilna and 

I are ancient centres of Polish 

and the region &8round Lwow 

ver in history been under Rus- 

ule, except between 1939-41. 

i 1772-1918 it was incorporated 

iY tria. 

much the non-Poles of East- 

land want to join Soviet Rus- 

S will never know. What they 

in 1920, and fought for in an 

ve which reached Kiev, was 

ate an independent Ukraine. 

lief enthusiasts for this idea 

iter taken care of, by both the 

and Soviet Governments, han- 

oughly by the former, and 

lated” by the latter. When a 

ite was conducted after the 

occupation of Eastern Poland 

), the expected 98 per cent vote 

turned. To confirm the vote, 

million of the most national- 

oles were transported to Si- 


Ri xt and Might 


could talk all night about the 
the ethnology and the strat- 
this region, and the rights 
these give to either the Poles 
Russians. But as the very com- 
New York Times correspon 
James B. Reston writes from 
this is not so much a ques- 
right and wrong as of right 

ight. 
nein Britain or America would 
Russia over this question. We 
that she has the power to as 
ler claims. But certainly the 
in Which she goes about this, 
er she proceeds, unilaterally 
incompromisingly to exact her 
num demands, without consul- 
With us, and ignoring the Pol 
Vvernment in London, or wheth- 
© brings the question before a 
‘d Nations Committee for discus- 
“100 and settlement, is going to have 
ofound effect on the collabora- 
‘On between Russia and the big de- 
ocracies begun with such acclaim 
‘oscow and Teheran, as well as 
© confidence of smaller nations 


taken exception to in Willkie’s art- 
icle: the warning that naked annex- 
ationist proceedings would alienate 
American sympathy and bring about 
a public reaction against the Roose- 
velt-Hull world policy. 


Fair Chance for Poles 


The Polish Government in London 
may, wisely or unwisely, take their 
stand on the retention of every inch 
of the territory of the republic in the 
east, but -Canadians and Poland’s 
other allies are, I believe, mainly in- 
terested in seeing that the Poles are 
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AKE no mistake about it—the dawn of 1944 


SATURDAY NIGHT 


given fair treatment and a chance to 
rebuild their nation in freedom. 

In a world in which everything is 
changing, in a Europe which has suf- 
fered a great cataclysm, it is highly 
unlikely that Poland alone can come 
through unchanged. The _ Polish 
aufhorities appear to feel that any 
admission on their part that the 
frontier could be altered is a weak- 
ening of their bargaining position. 
But now, it seems, the time has come 
inexorably for them to bargain with 
2ussia. 

The Soviet statement of last Tues- 
day says that ‘the eastern frontier 
of Poland can be established by 
agreement with the Soviet Union” 


Power Politics 


and adds that “it could follow the so- 
called Curzon Line.” This thus 
pears as the maximum Soviet claim, 
from which some concessions might 
be won. 


ap 


Russia, as we have noted, has the 


power to enforce her will in 


matter, and knows it. But she 


this 


also 


wishes to remain on good terms with 


Britain and the United States, 
are still furnishing her with 


quantities of supplies notably 


who 
vast 
the 


motor transport on which her offen 


sive is rolling-—and could aid 
greatly in reconstruction afte 


————— 


“Behind the 8-Ball’ 


finds the unspeakable Adolph right 
*‘behind the 8-ball.’’ He has been put there by 
the fortitude of our great leaders, the valour of 
our fighting forces and by millions of men and 


women on production lines speeding the flow 


of vitally needed war equipment. 


BUT while ultimate victory is certain — how 
soon that victory is another question. A cornered 
rat fights with savage teeth, desperation and 


cunning. Certainly there is no complacency on 


THOMPSON PRODUCTS LTD., ST. CATHARINES, ONTARIO. OTHER PLANTS IN CLEVELAND, DETROIT, LOS ANG 


Manufacturers of over 1,000 different aircraft and engine parts; and of 


the part of our bomber and fighter crews... 


nel 
the 


Modeilled by Winslow Mortimer 
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war. 

Moscow will push her claim as far 
as she can without endangering 
these good relations for this is 
power politics as she plays the game 
If the Polish Government would 
show a disposition to bargain the 
British and American authorities 
might give them sufficient support 
to win back, say the Lwow area, in 


return clearing Russia’s claim to the 


Baltic States 

Such bargaining may not soun 
very noble, after the proclamation of 
the Atlantic Charter, but politics is 


i 
after all, the art of the possible, and 


this procedure seems o represent 


or our Canadian troops on the continent of 


Europe ... or our sailors in sub-packed waters. 


No—complacency is a ‘‘home front disease’ 


, 


that sabotages effort and costs precious lives. 


Let us have none of it! 


That's how we feel about things at Thompson 


Products where our creed remains, as before, 


all our energy and determination will be 
applied to help ‘‘finish the job’’ in 1944. 


The ‘‘Top Production for Victory’* Drive Committee ot 


Thompson @ Products 





orrginal 


‘Top Production for Victory’’—and to that end 
| 


ELES; TOLEDO AND EUCLID, OHIO 


and replacement parts fort e war 
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@ 5 @ @ 2 person than the average undergrad- ie 
; } uate, and as such will require a el 
Will Canada fom niversi1ties slightly different type of instruction. 2 
Because he is older he will be anxious 
to finish his course in the shortest | 
possible time. The problem of offer- w 
? ing special courses designed to meet Ul 
& OS is car s the needs of ex-service men and wo- 
men will be one of the most pressing 
By JANET R. KEITH sequent child not in excess of three, Which our universities will be called ‘ 
So much for the government’s part. sin to ag see it ; 
> 6se ex-service men ; n answer to a query regarding spe- aa 
Due to the influx of ‘discharged veteran’ students, and to adjustments that pe a pau <a ae cial courses for veterans, spokesmen Our mixture of House Plant Seeds comp ; 
have been made under war-time conditions, our universities face certain ta the aniversitien Gs aiick tee on for several universities stated that 15 or more varieties and has been spec | 
‘ ° . ° ‘ ‘ prepared to give a range of widely contra 
problems in preparing for peace-time operation. rol. Because university attendance Plans for such courses are already types, all easily grown in the house. We ca : 
How are all the new students to be accommodated? Will there be has been maintained at a high level Under way. The University of West- | fv? iduks Se a ee ek eee 
more state scholarships and federal aid? Will stress be continued on throughout the war, the influx of ¢rn Ontario re es - — a ee ae ete We Sf lpg A 
more practical courses or will the cultural side of the university be re- hundreds of new students will place cial courses, “but before we — build " (Pkt 15¢) (2 Pkts 25¢) postpaid. 
; 2 in unprecedented strain on teaching UP Our program we have to ascertain FREE — OUR BIG 1944 SEED AND 
anstated in tull' staffs and lecture and laboratory the definite needs; we are making NURSERY BOOK —Best Yet 
These, and a number of other questions have to be answered before space. At the University of Alberta efforts now to ascertain these needs.” DOMINION SEED HOUSE, GEORGETOWN, ¢ t. 
the peace-time role of our universities can be determined. the committee on rehabilitation of en = 
listed students is considering the pos- Special Courses Planned - 
JHAT 1 will Canada’s univers payment of tuition fees and living al sibilities of a long summer term, a oe : : 
\\ Hes be expected to play in post ances to students whose univer- three-term. system. or an “evening” McMaster University feels that spe- 
war reconstruction? R fativos sity studies were interrupted by en university, _ cial courses for returned members of 
of our univers 3 stme 1 to men and women who “Our chief concern up to the pres the armed forces will be special com- 
meet early in 1944 f wiferenci wish to enter university after thei ent time,” says a spokesman for the binations of regular courses rather 
which will deal extensively with this lischarge from the services. University of British Columbia, “has than special wart nig ‘ 
im p¢ stior W < ‘ ints will be at the rate of $44.20 been to find adequate space for in rhe University of Toronto is ae" 
ing xactly what the conferen per month or $10.20 per week in the creased enrolment, and to provide ad pared to offer special courses, pro- 
agenda will be, it is possible to out case of a single person, and at the ditional sections of certain regular Vided the cost of these courses is met 
line some of the problems which will rate of $62.40 per month or $14.40 classes which will begin at different by fees which the students will moe? 
undoubtedly demand consideratio: per week in the case of a married pei times during the calendar year so as by a grant from the dominion gov- 
First, there will be the matter of son, together with allowance for de- to permit returning students to make C@nment. | 
discharged veterans, both men nd pendents at the rate of $12 monthly a start at their university work with- The University of Alberta 4° oe 
women. The government has already for the first and second children, out unnec ssary delay.” — sidering the possibility of offering 
passed orders-in-council providing for $10 for the third and $8 for each sub- The veteran will be a more mature Courses for special categories of ex- ; 
e service men; for example, refresher t 
courses for graduates of the profes- ; 
5 : . ‘ sional schools. 
ELECTRONICS IN ACTIONS Startling new Discoveries of Science Then there is the question of allow- 
° . . : ing academic credit for courses suc- 
Promise better, happier lives for all cessfully completed in the army, navy 4 | 
Bi ee. ; and air force. Obviously most of i 
‘ “te : these courses have been of a _ tech- a 
° : . ae 
nical nature, but some of them might ; 
be counted as credits in faculties like 
engineering. However, it is more 
likely that the record of each student 
will be considered on its individual 
merit than that any mass provision 
for credits will be worked out. 
The youthful war workers whose 
education has been interrupted are 
not, naturally enough, receiving as 
much attention as service men and 
women. It is felt that in most cases 
they have been well paid for their 
work, and that their lives have not 
been dislocated to the extent that they 
would have been on active service. 
Nevertheless, a great many young 
people have left schools and colleges 
to go to work in war industries, and 
the universities must be prepared to 
absorb those who wish to continue 
with their education. 
War has brought certain striking 
changes to Canadian campuses, and 
: university authorities will have to 
decide whether any or all of these 
changes should remain in _ the post- 
war period. There are many, for ex- 
ample, who feel that the “ruthless 
weeding out of incompetent students” 
Se demanded by Selective Service in 
Ee ' : — — wartime should become a permanent 
policy. 
© 2 + 
Seating the Accident Menace on Factory Machines | vo: 100 Ruthiess weeding 


‘ " " But a spokesman for McMaster 
with a Curtain of Li ht University says: “This policy will 
g a 6 8 have to be modified, as it constitutes 

too great a threat too early in a stu- 


dent’s course. Some students wake 
up late, and some mediocre students 


Now RCA Victor Electronic Safety Devices give Foolproof Protection to Machine Operators ! 





--- a 1 » ry : 2 a re j . a ‘e trulv e ate / 
pa a> Eighty tons pressure there!” your war- When the operator interrupts that Sp. 5S are in the end more truly educate d VICTORIA, B.C. | 
' . ; ea people than are some. superficially re 1 ; ; | | 
plant guide explain is a 21 pre “ote > cur . . . : i : ae: ’ are planning aw 2 ay i 
/ plant guide explains, aS a glant press protective curtain, the press controls SS brilliant people. The present scheme anew I 8 -— ae ig 
1 I lown on metal , y . : g : : gO se fae a remember you can go yalay tenn : 
ne smashes down on metal sheets moulding lock, stopping the press and... another = ec is fairest in view of war conditions, Gish. tid y = ae ied vee ; 
a Ne them like tissue paper Suddenly, he A ~~ So but it will need to be modified.” And as EEO SEE SES te Warm se i 
oN 1 | ; | ee sia ia Electronic Instru he adds, “I hope there will be fewer water—in Canada’s most genially ar 
tnrust nis hand ene --- youre A a ’ ‘ : J; a . 
*A Victor Elec UStS 2) beneath it welche ments are used to students who come to college because balmy winter climate, at Victoria, B.( 
ynic Devices naralvzed wit fear but. like 1 ri 2 "I Ele ‘ [eve . detect flaws in . a : . ; . ag) he ‘ ‘ : 
<add paralyzed with fear... but, like magic, The wealth of Electronic achievements — Sets a it is fashionable; they should be A winter holiday at the Empre: 
2 and count the press stops! flowing today from the great research : : weeded out mercilessly.” Hotel will send you back to your w: 
its I i ~ ) ) yc 


. - . . Since the outbreak of war military . 4 a 
laboratories of RCA in Princeton, New ; E nilitary job with renewed health. There a: 





_ a 
l~ => Yes, it's another RCA Victor elec- . = = 9 | training has been made compulsory velvet lawns and col ful fl 
5 [dy tronic device. In this instance a curtain Jersey, with which RCA Victor of ¢ anada = EJ] : for all physically fit men students, ‘pid: nd 7a pA Biates 
LOUK of light that protects a worker against is affiliated, later will mean the finest in S and most a oe make some delightful accommodation . . . delic 
oe a ee ie ; velv a iI electronics, radio and music-reproducing RCA Victor re- form of wat work compulsory for palat 
2 7 a: ? nis own irelessness effectively aS a wa search will mean women students. Whether this fea ous meals: 
ea aul. of steel instruments for you. 6 eS eee ture of university life is to remain Special rates until April 30, 1944, fc 
mnt helps detect anaaiane aa will depend to a large extent on our stay of one month or longer. 10° 
; future attitude as a nation to arma- discount on daily rates for stays of tw 


FREE — MAIL THiS COUPON ments and military preparedness. It weeks or longer. 


* ; / Yj is to be hoped, however, that the Fes buaki / ; ; 
/ ; Ee OP SS Se Se ee a OS Se ae 7 physical fitness aspects of military oF SOORIG! due resernatsens weet 
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a often the student body of pre-wat ‘ 
OTE TO INDUSTRY Right nov fine aes g to a: 7 aw Shoe copy Of Siecwonire = years was characterized by a_ high 
li. eroduction record Rate cea dat tr 1 liarize : degree of physical alertness amongst 
pools che , ee ah Nam 1 the rugby and hockey stars and a 
mane , _ ‘studied sloppiness” amongst all the 
AVISHLY ILLUSTRATED — < rful 44-page booklet: “Electror n \ other men and women. 
dustry,” expl niet liscoveric 1 devices serving industr The wartime demand for highly 
d fighting forces. I Ek UPON at rg Dinu i trained technical personnel has placed 
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ais ica atte ai aie as oth an erence : —— a strong emphasis on the so-called 
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ical” subjects, at the expense 
ral arts courses. “The main 
n of the university in war- 
according to a resolution 
early in 1943 by a student- 
forum at McGill University, “is 
iin a maximum number of 
personnel for the armed 
industry and the essential 
s of the home front in the 
st possible time.”” Amongst the 
op of graduates there were 
cent more doctors and dentists 
ere were in 1939, 20 per cent 
engineers, and 15 per cent 
sachelor of Science graduates. 


; Should Be Ideas 


ibly most educationalists hope 
is emphasis on technical and 
nal training will disappear 
the war “I believe the over 
is on practical subjects will 
tself,’ says one university 
nan. “No true university can 
orified technical institute and 
a university. There will prob- 
an over-supply of expert tech- 
after the war, and a corre- 
ng revival of interest in the 
isiness of thinking. If an era 
eased leisure is before us, the 

side of education must be 


—4 


ype,” says the registrar of one 
largest Canadian universities, 
after the war, students will 
come to the university for an 
tion without undue considera- 
f the practical use to which 
‘ n education may be put. The 
pment of the mind and the pur- 
studies because of an interest 


<j 
| is should be the aim of every 
<a e 

* Dr. F. Cyril James, principal 
al 


Gill University, feels that uni 
courses should be a blend of 
eral and the practical. 
modern world demands an 
ited course of vocational and 
il content,” he stated recently 
the annual conference of the 
ition of American Universities, 
i will enable the man or wo- 
10 graduates to enter directly 
career of practical useful. 
The curriculum of our uni- 
s must, in future, be such that 
j n or woman can complete an 
raduate course without at- 
in the process specific com- 


j for the task of earning his 
' living in some walk of life.” 


wartime emergency with its 

for trained men and women 
ven rise to a system of govern- 
ans and grants designed to 
leserving students in meeting 
lancial strain of a university 

In the fall of 1942 dominion 
cial grants enabled an esti- 
900 students who had matric 
from secondary schools to en- 
iversities across the country. 
ir the Ontario government in 
{ a system of state scholar- 
to aid students of Known capa- 
who otherwise couldn’t afford 


] 


i plete their education.” 





‘equate Opportunity 


financial assistance has long 
ivoecated by those who would 





ee the benefits of university 
} yn extended to people ot mod 
eans. 

j an obvious inadequacy 
ortunity in this dominion,” 

neipal James of MeGill, “for 

pupils whose families cannot 

i to bear the cost of higher ed 
i n and university study. Al 


ve pride ourselves on. lack 
distinction, it remains truc 
before the outbreak of wai 
and-Great Britain provided 
ore opportunities than we did 
brilliant but poor students.’ 
urvey Committee of the Can 
{ Newfoundland Education 


tion, in a comprehensive re 
pleted early this year, rec 
ided the setting up of a sys 


scholarships so that gifted 
nN might continue their educa 
the amount of money needed 
lately for this purpose was set 
M0O,000 a year. 
matter of extending govern 
ants and scholarships brings 
er question of federal fin 
iid to the universities. There 
toubt that the federal govern 
ill have to assume in the post- 
eriod part of the financial bun 
education. At a recent conven 


ie) 


SATURDAY NIGHT 
) _ aan reer a Se SSS aS sess SSS sss PL rls SSS Ss SSS SSS Se SSS SSS SSS SS SSS 
tion in Quebec, spokesmen for the 
Liberal, 


Progressive-Conservative 


versity authorities. 
dation suggests the setting up of 150 


The recommen 


among secondary school courses than 
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Beyond these immediate question 
there is today. will be the larger issue of the role 


and CCF parties endorsed the prin junior colleges advanced secon- Generally speaking, universities which the university should play 
ciple of federal aid for schools, with dary schools to for students in seem to be opposed to standardiza national reconstruction Should 
due safeguards to ensure continued centres where universities and othe tion of elementary and secondary ed foster the cultural life of the indiv 
provincial control of education. facilities for higher education ars ucation across Canada. While thes ual student, or should it attempt 
The universities would probably not available. The cost would be ap admit that it would make administra levelop a greater social conscio 
have no objections to accepting Do- proximately $4,500,000 pei annum tion easier, they feel that it would nes 3 on 1e} ind om«¢ 
minion government money, so long plus a capital expenditure of $15, destroy healthy competition in in Should it concentrate on. traini 
as not involve restrictions on 000,000 tiative and experimentation leaders. or broaden its scope t 
their traditional freedom. Actually. Another suggestion in. the sam: Provision for the educational need clude a tudents of ave re inte 
any federal grants to the universities report is that universities, normal of veterans. and war worke! ence Shi lit ta e aA 
would probably be transmitted to schools, technical schools, agricultur achievement of a balance betwee! ! t in the adult educationa 
them through the provincial govern al colleges and institutions of vocational and cultural courses, ex er q the ey { lif f 
ments. higher learning should accept for ad tension of scholarships, adjustment community I it s oe aN 
An interesting recommendation of mission students who have completed of financial arrangements—-these are ers to these questions are not eas 
the Canada and Newfoundland Edu- any provincial school curricu a few of the practical problems whic} nes; they can come onl! 
cation Association report is undoubt lum. This would imply that there Canadian universities will face afte: deepest heart 
edly engaging the attention of uni should be more. standardization the war. ve rsity leaders 
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The March 


HESE are our finest. Canada will 
welcome them home .. . the 
hundred thousands, the men and 
women who have faced death that 
their country, their own land, might 
be free. They shall come with firm 
stride and confident shoulders and 


bright eyes! 
What have you to offer them, Canada? 


Farm, city, town, village, wood, stream, 
hill, gold, silver, radium, aluminum, 


fish, game, wheat, wool, leather, fur. 


Well, there they are... and in addition, 
the millions, the dollars that were 
saved in Victory Loans, and that exist 


in a country’s credit, and that are in 


——_—— SSS 
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her resources and in her peoples, 


your dollars, your savings, yours. 


We found and are finding the money 
that is creating Victory. We shall find 
it again and again, if necessary, until 
the Axisisno more. We shall hold our 


Victory Bonds and our War Savings 


Stamps and our War Savings Certifi- 





e ° — T 
cates, the sinews of our war eftort, Ep 
Published by 


against Tomorrow. 


And if we can find the money for War, 
we can, for the hundreds of thousands 
and the millions, find the billions to 
create Peace... to give every man, 
woman, and child in Canada Unlimited 
the Four Freedoms and more! 


as a tribute to Canada’s determination 


TT: ° rr \ » ‘ ° . 
That's a promise, Canada. to wis the wes end win the eeace. 
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Canada Has an Arctic 
Empire in Reserve 


By RAYMOND A. DAVIES 


Stretching a thousand miles north 
at the top of Canada is the Arctic 
Island Preserve made up of ten 
major and hundreds of minor 
islands. The territory is so little 
known that even geography 
books usually use the term ‘quite 
probably” or “it has been said” 
when describing it. 


Although so little known there 
is promise of a store-house of furs 
and minerals waiting for the tak- 
ing in the islands once someone 
devises a way of beating the im- 
passable ice barrier 


a IMPACT of the modern world 
th Canadian Arctic has 


upon ne 
been substantial. The Eastern Ar 
tic, at least where it faces Greenland 
and the Atlantic is close to war. In 
Baffin Land new mining operations 
the farthest north in the ] 
been begun. Radio stations, weathe1 
outposts and even great airports are 
being built. 

The Western Arctic, too, though 
not to the same degree, feels the cur- 
rent of modern events. The airplane 
and the radio have changed the out 
look of the people, given new values 
to time, begun to bring the new age 
home to both white and native 

There is no doubt that in the fu 
ture the Arctic will have a great con 
tribution to make to Canada. But 
today distance is the key to all Arctic 
problems. Distance and ice. From 
Toronto or Montreal it is difficult to 


realize this problem of distance, or 
even the enormity of the territory 
Canada has to the north of the in- 
habited zones. Tuk Tuk, just east of 
the mouth f the Mackenze river on 
the Arcti ist, is a better place 
from which to gain a true perspec 
tive of Canada as it is 

From Tuk Tuk in the Northwest 
| Territories, Edmonton is 2,200 miles 
by rive} Toronto is 3,000 air miles 
|away; Moscow is as fal S ttawa 
'and Siberia is closer than Calgary 
The North Pole s closer than the 
trans-continental railway lines in the 
south 

Yet despite these distanc:s, Tuk 
Tvk is only half way up Canada 
| Stret hing for more than 1,000 miles 
north and northeast is the Arctic 
Island Presery f ten major and 
hundreds of minor islands. Virgin 
unexplored and semi or completely 
unexploited ut promising in furs 
and minerals, these islands form an 
immense st house of the future for 
Canada 

() ‘ ¢ 





:Portrait bust of Rt. Hon. Sir Lyman 
‘Duff, P.C., G.C.M.G., retired Chief 
Justice of Canada, which the Cana 
dian Bar Association has placed in 
the Great Hall of the Supreme Court 
Building, Ottawa, as its tribute to 
Sir Lyman’s outstanding service for 
|37 years, first as judge and later 
as Chief Justice. The bust, whose 
‘final casting in bronze will be de 
ferred until after the war, is the work 
of Orson Wheeler, BA. A.R.C.A 
S.S.C., the talented Canadian sculptor 


have been touched by native trap 
pers. Besides the trapper, only ex- 
plorers and shipping men have been 
here. Geography books, in describ- 
ing these islands, use such indefinite 
terms as “quite probably” and “it has 
been said.” 

Arctic sea captains have no words 
1f love for those who have charted 
even the better known passages. 
‘Islands,’ Captain Semmler, a well 
known Arctic free trader, told me, 
“are very often marked on maps 
far from their true position, and pas- 
occasionally indicated 
where no passages exist. In one case 
it least, in Coronation Gulf, a whole 
irchipelago has been forgotten.” 

Another difficulty is the vagary of 
The magnetic pole is 
located near the top of the Boothia 
Peninsula and ships travelling from 
Tuk Tuk to Cambridge Bay and other 
places often undergo a sixty degree 
variation of the compass needle. 


Sages are 


the compass. 


Compass Trouble 


‘One time,” jolly Captain Bray- 
shaw of the SS Margaret A, a Hud- 
son’s Bay Company steamer, told me 
in the tiny galley of his ship in Tuk 
Tuk, “we were heading for Read 
Island and even after allowing for 
all needle declinations landed on a 
completely strange shore. We were 
forced to get in touch with the radio 
station on the island and they in 
turn had to send out a motor boat to 
guide us in. Often it is better to steer 
by landmarks.” 

The great hazard and barrier to 
the development of Banks, Victoria, 
Melville, Devon, Ellsmere and other 
islands, and of Baffin Land, is ice, 
h bockades these islands, often 
even failing to offer a passage in 





To make things more. difficult 
Arctic ice comes in two varieties: 
permanent and new. The permanent 
ice pack is never far from the coast. 
When I arrived at Tuk Tuk at the 
end of July, the northern wind and 
fog on the horizon located the pack 
at from 20 to 30 miles from shore. 
And permanent ice is often more 
than 50 feet thick and is almost im- 
possible to penetrate. To be caught 
in the pack is to be carried around 
for weeks and months and probably 
the ship. 

The new ice is not as bad. Formed 
during the winter months it barely 
becomes than 15 feet thick. 
Northeasterly winds in the summer 
ow this ice off shore in the West- 


Arct ind create channels safe 


To |ose 


more 


ssage 
With the ice moving away, the 
ivelling seasc begins within two 
if August 1. By the middle of 
sept er the water begins to freeze 
igain and the ice pack moves in to 
he shore. Then shipping halts 
iY f the vessel that caught 
r nl x weeks ire ivailable 
for the shipment of the year’s sup 
eS ( he ingin ut of the 
A te t Mt fur 
s t evel i DOSSIDIe¢ tor (‘a 
la iptu the Arctic ice bar 
er? I ri proble »f the 
vhole future of a large portion of 
id \irplanes can be used. But 
é ne f Shipping is far 
e ¢ mn nical 
Russian Problem Easier 
Shipping men in the Arctic look 
Russia and her experiences. The 
LuUSSIanN nave neen able to develop 
an all-sum1 Y hipping route from 
Viadivostol Archangel via_ the 
ctic Ocean. But they had an easier 
problen They were not confronted 
i (a ida Nit large islands be 
tweer h OW passages help 
or the ice, but instead had an 
en cer t ere 1cé has free play 
ind ( eaves channels which 
f N( ed ) utilizing air 
ine ind polar reconnaissance 
qd) itlor 
[ Rus i nave found ana 
é ortnwest’ passage 
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Canada has looked for hers for many 
generations. Ships have passed from 
Hudson’s Bay to the Western Arctic, 
but have taken two seasons. The 
latest passage was accomplished last 
year by the R.C.M.P. schooner St. 
toch, which made the journey in 
18 months after wintering in the ice. 

At present Arctic shipping is 
minute. The tonnage of all ships 
“working” the Western Arctic is less 
than 1,000. The biggest vessels are 
the Hudson’s Bay Co. ships, the Mar- 
garet A and the Nigalik. But even 
their combined tonnage is only 150 
tons. There are three or four boats 
of up to 40-ton capacity and about a 
dozen of up to 20 tons, and that is all. 
The distances covered by these ships 
are great and the waters they tra- 
verse are among the world’s most 
dangerous. 

So long as the present conditions 
prevail, there will be no need for 
great changes in the Arctic. But new 


things are being looked to. Aerial 
transportation demands’~ more 
weather stations, airports, service 


hangars and they in their own turn 
must have more ships and more sup- 
plies. More is being learned about 
Arctic minerals: coal, copper, Ice- 
landic spar, sulphur. 

The time is rapidly approaching 
when the 20th century will move into 
this one remaining and completely 
virgin land frontier of the world. 
And Canada will be the beneficiary. 
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For Abundant Well-being 
you Must Have ALL the 


ESSENTIAL VITAMINS 


Are you feeling the increasing strain of war- 
time living? You cannot resist it successfully unless 
you are “fighting-fit’. And you cannot feel that 
way unless you are getting ALL the vitamins 
essential to vigorous health. 

For complete vitamin health protection just 
take two tiny VITAMINS Plus capsules once a 
day—every day. It gives you not just one or two 
but ALL the essential vitamins. You get the 
B-Complex Vitamins—B,, Riboflavin and Niacin 
(Nicotinic Acide Amide) combined with Vitamins 
A, Gand DD... 


Concentrate and Iron to protect you against 


and, for fuller measure, Liver 


nutritional anemia. 


There’s no need nowadays to risk the flagging 
energy, tred-out feeling and lowered morale and 
efficiency that can result from vitamin shortages. 
Introduce VITAMINS Plus now to ev ery one of 


your family. 
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to play football?” or “Boy, do you 
T H E L I G H ' E R S I D E stink!”. Participants and spectators 
— alike observed the proceedings with 


The Miserable Happiness of 
the English Football Fan 


By KIMBALL McILROY 


i1y NIGHT’S former Sports Ed- 
vo with the Canadian Army 
presents this report on an 
small-town football game, as 
in his series of informal 
at sporting conditions in 


IEND of this department’s 
\ opposed to a reader) has 
the signal favor of sending 
ping from the sports page of 
to evening paper. The piece 
dently written some little 
fore the rugby season got 
way. It described with 
sympathy the plight of a 
the local non-service teams 
ere having difficulty in ob 
layers of the right sort. 
ifficulty was not in finding 
ers but in finding the where 
» meet their salary demands 
that what with the war and 
are pretty good and a lot of 
re going to sporting events 
efore the boys can’t see any 
= why the ante shouldn’t be 
bit over other and leane} 


a fine and laudable senti 
[f a man doesn’t look afte 
nobody else is going to look 
im God helps those who 
emselves. Something aside 

y day And so on 

bad, though. There are a 

boys over here who would 
too glad to play for nothing, 
y haven’t got the equipment 
t afford to buy what little is 

on the market Most of 
ive serounged a ball from 

re and so can manage a 
ich-rugby occasionally, but 
the same thing as the real 
th pads and helmets and all 
ss some public-spirited citi 
{1 arrange a trade, the way 
hange war prisoners. The 

here who want to play but 
rot the equipment for the 

there who have the equip 
t don’t seem to want to play 
ibly wouldn’t work, though, 
playing rugby is evidently 
an essential industry and 
ints to interfere with Can 
effort. Hell, people’d think 
i politician 


lovely Saturday afte 
Fall. The leaves just com 
to turn and fall. The fami 
of their burning in the 
1m somewhere unseen the 
eather against leather as a 
1 a ball like kids the world 


mn outside the erstwhile 
ounds said Football Today 
imn wasn’t taken in for a 
Football meant soccer and 
it. Town vs An Army XI 
best soecer in the world 
though happily this depart 
ildn’t know good 
1 K. O. 3 o’clock That 
koff in any language in the 
xcept the pugilistic 
ed like sacrilege for an old 
ff Varsity Stadium, but it 
October afternoon and a 
ff healthy young men were 
be doing things to a leathe) 
all No retired sports col 
da resist it Not at Admis 


socce! 


not much you can say 
ecer except that its popular 
orldwide If there is ever 

be a truly internationa] 
eries in any sport except the 
ather grim one it will be in 
Someone even told us that 
won the last Olympic socce} 
tion That sounds a little 
it may be true for all we 
hey play it down there 

lots that may be said 
English soccer, however 
er this wasn’t a _ big pro 
vith thousands of people 

and getting excited and 
ckets picked. It was just a 
match between reasonably 





competent 
game, 
spectators 


with 


teams, a 


made up of 
and a smattering of soldiers from the 


gentlemanly 
perhaps five hundred 
townsfolk, 


unit which had contributed the army 
team. 
Nobody 


the 


weren’t 


much 
any 


entire 


said a single word during 
hour and a half. We 


surprised not to hear any 
“Well played, sirs,” because not very 


Was, 


“Where 





but there weren’t even 


the hell did you learn 








quiet gravity and calmness. The 
passage of the ball between the goal- 
posts appeared to be regarded as 
more in the nature of a phenomenon 
than a triumph or disaster. Even 
the goalies didn’t put on the now 
how -in-the - world - did - that - hap 
pen act. They merely accepted the 
fact that a goal had been scored and 
obviously could see no reason to get 
excited about it. 
every day, don’t they? The ball was 
gravely returned to centre-field and 
kicked off with all the enthusiasm of 
six brothers lowering a seventh into 
the grave 


Goals get scored 


7 referee was no rose. He made 
a couple of decisions that smelled 
just as bad as comparable efforts 


in Varsity Stadium and_ nobody 











O12345, 


r .-- a 


seemed to mind. If the referee said 
something had happened which 
everybody knew damn well hadn't 
happened then there must be some- 
thing wrong with their eyes and 
they’d better go see an oculist. 

But if it was a little discouraging 
to watch a good Saturday afternoon 
soccer game being received with so 
little enthusiasm, it was something 
being 
played in broad daylight within sight 
buildings 
had once been but weren't any longe1 


else to realize that it was 


of a dozen places where 


ind under the watchful gaze of at 
least two Oerlikon crews on nearby 
housetops who kept one eye on the 
game and the other on the sky. This 
department 
observation hat the = gun 
wouldn’t get any more excited over 
the sudden appearance of Do 217 
than they did over the gam«e rhey 


just aren’t made that way 


knew from _ personal 
tT 


crews 


Underwood 


landed a a 


leer] 
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LL EL TE TC ESR OLE NTE A A ARC A AT AA Se EE TTT 


They tell us that at the big games 
the pro ones, there’s lots of shouting 
and cheering and profanely detailed 


+ 


criticism of the play. We wouldn’t 


know faybe there is, but there 
wasn’t any on this particular aft 
noor 
Filing out of that gate in orderly 
fashion with the rest of the crowd 
ve listene ( nts on the 
same 
It v t r( 
fan f 1] 
jae aa a = a me 
| 
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THE BOOKSHELF have no opinion to express—although 


BUY YOUR BOOKS historians most certainly could man- 


FROM CONDUCTED BY J. E. MIDDLETON age violent disagreement. The Unit- 
ed States and Canada are treated 
sufficiently well to give a broad pic- 


7 J 
BURNILL'S || The Old Enoch Arden Theme tare of tee general pattern of Wi 


setween King development of the Americas and the 
100 Yonge Street *<\{7.' Se 


& Adelaide 


* 2 pattern is carried through almost to 
PHONE ADELAIDE 2787 Revised tor This Tale the present day. 


MAIL ORDERS POSTPAID Our only adverse comment is con- 
TO-MORROW IS FOREVER, a no- armistice hadn’t enough support be- shy oe touches of pedanticism 
vel, by Gwen Bristow (Oxford, hind him to “make it stick.” Instead ee the reading (although 

. they do give an ‘authentic’ touch) 








“7 


$3.00 of being a leader he became a victim a bl f tavinl 
; . : é c ; P ss a . nie 
[ NINETEEN Elizabeth was mar of a Germany completely hostile to. 784% © POG SsSeniningl Of TRterA 
as 4 41% Pul {1iiZaADde as Mme - - - 


Pal : ‘ which breaks > continuity. Be 
- ec wards his liberal ideas, a Germany hict aks up the continuity. Both 
- ried, and after a year of ae . 
S} insists that some dominant accomplished most admirably the 
: one SIStS Ne SO Rise é ° ° 2 : 
had been captured and had died of , ; paola oe ; very difficult task of the profession 
his wounds After suffering under personality of Nazi Germany is the 
fiis VV ¢ ALICiS. Fan | A » Asis 
AURORA, ONTARI crossed-out her old life and associa. f German reconstruction, thus part- a 
it to California, learne ad ing company with the leaders of the 


led, and aft é , . F . detract somewhz : 2 narrative 
°C : that never admitted defeat and built a hat from the narrati , 
ous happiness, saw her Arthur off ad nea ei style which is the aim, but not seri- 
% nates up a fable that the Army had been : ‘ 
war Within a few months wine : ; i : : ously so. Actually Mr. Baldwin has 
: ; betrayed rather than beaten. : 
came from the Red Cross that he . 
RUA RSH: li t tl réan al historian who attempts to popu- 
7 ° ° ; 1 ° TY ’ ’ , “ An 7 re g ESS s = d 
the pity of friends and rélations she CY ORS Wee Can aieet tie PrvEts larize his subject 
: e . 
ook a 40h ak a met Allies who talk about having noth. His Reverence Dies 


tions, we 


I 
stenography and 


retarv. on the outskirts of the Pic ing to do with any of these actual ate. eee 
ture industry. Here she met and or potential gauleiters. And she ROAD’S ed by Mary Douglas. 
ultimately married a Picture-publi- points her argument by historic pre- (Ryerson, $2.00.) 
city mati ind in a happiness sane cedent. After Waterloo, Fouché and Te aged Monsignor after a life- 
nd practical bore him three chil- Palleyrand, who were poison to the time of service for men and for 
dren. Allies and to the Bourbons alike, had the pivine Man is in hospital await- 
When the oldest, Dick, was seven- to be used to bring France toa reas- jing the end of life. As his physical 
teen, Pearl Harbor was bombed, and oOnable frame of mind. powers fade his memory quickens 
she saw in imagination her son Illustrating the theme she reviews and he lives over again the scenes 
marching away to probable death. the leaders in present-day Germany of childhood and youth in the happy 
The old fury of anger at fate rose comradeship of his twin sister. The 





within her, the old passion for the old farm house by the Markham 

























lost Arthur swept her from her All books mentioned in this issue, if not Road, the grove of beeches, the leng tne wii tae ear at Ne 
moorings And then, in a German available at your bookseller’s, may be and leafy lane, the country-smells, g conanions y oo agl f 
a purchased by postal er money order to , , : : ‘ smooth shaving while it’s wil! 1g 
refucee-writer whom her husband 2 ; ati, the small troubles of the school-room, Fi 
reiu Mi ene APS Saturday Night Book Service’’, 73 he toe arket-day—he is sharply your wiry whiskers ‘ 
brought home to dinner—-a man par- Richmond Street W., Toronto. the joys of market-day e 1s sharply : f ; ; S 
| tially crippled, his face re-built by a aware of them all, and of the Irish- | Blitzed with shaving bite and } rn? ‘ e 
An exceptional boarding plastic surgeon of long ago she " Canadian peace of the home. Strengthen — a Ing 1's : te 
I If I thought she recognized her first hus not stating that any one is desirable He remembers the Autumn flare | !% a ae “" ngram conk * fn a 
ogy . . n ont sn Pilz . S- . . . : ace s P 4 zer- c ind ; 
SCNOO! TOP DOYS Vand Wihan in o reation he pr as a reconstruction-leader, but won- of sumach, which in a dream reddens | YOUF face smoother, younger-lookiny anc ; 7 
eee ee ee lering about him and generally con ill earth and sky and brings to him refreshingly cool. ' 
1 “cn oe ‘ring abc n and generé ‘on- i ar é sky ¢ : Ss ; 1 ' 
@ Modern buildings—chapel nounced the word “Chicago,” in At a ines “Ve and No.” So skedcals_ a vi 4 f ea pr 5] and ae: xr world Ask your druggist for Ingram’s today, 
—219 acres of unsurpassed thurs peculiar way she was sure cluding es, and No.” So she deals a vision of the cruel and bitter world | j¢ 0) ¢ : laaad eee “tl 
. { Se ee cee Seer ee ‘ith the Monarchy, the Cenerals of paganism. He remembers’ the ee ee ee ee 
ee ee ey ee She said to him, “You’re Arthur; en eee seen ee sige Bde eng : a you can get the same number of | 0ol, i 
2 ming-pool—dramatics—music | Arthur Kittredge.” He replied “No, (particularly Rommel), the  Bur- ordination of his elder brother, long- delightful shaves out of Ingram’s ec \n0- \ de 
—cadet corps. Sound tei, Pei my name is Kessler, and persisted in Ca@ucrats, the Industrialists, Labor, dead, and the blessing he first be- | mical jar for the same price! i ul 
i ) it i my nam eis SSier,. al } : A ‘ ; aa 2 ~ ; 
— ze oe ite a But } remained a the Refugees, the Church leaders and stows on father, mother and the sal 
rat f his denials. B he remaine é Berns ry 
Honour I fatri culation. Small nl 1 : the Liberals Each chapter is illum- other children. And so with the past 1D 
classes; individual sympathetic rl of the family and in succes- ne eres aan = aa tae mae omdinoled taal Be 
instruction. Carefully super- ynversations convinced her that inating and the whole book is well- an ne presen co ming ; 3 
/ SIN CONVeEYVSAUIOIS COTIVI « ss - , arfchac , > river . > 
vised athletics and recreation. she had built herself a new world written and stimulating. marches down to the river and all the " 
Excellent tuition and care for Re Ci ak ce ak taken oe trumpets sound for him on the other \ li 
Te Pisani ind that to reach back into the past : 
boys eight years and over. See ee : y . ? ACI e ro a P ~ side. ; ni 
For Pr »spectus and Book | to rec a ruct UG feelings Was a Ireland Today This is a book lovely in spirit, ee 
of Views please write to prime tfoily. ae N i ‘iOURNEY by & written with grace and charm and oS 
} the headmaster: J. C. The Enoch Arden theme Is always Al : TRISH JOURNEY xy sean with the strength of peace in it. 
Garrett, M.A. lluringe to anv writer, but for a O’Faolain. (Longmans, Green, : A 
g ; ea MTT 
est-seller’”’ committed to the happy $4.50.) e = oe 
FOUNDED nding +? ‘ mvkw ( ) han eo 25 TAY wr * * . € 
ending itS aS aWwKWal 1 to handle as NOVELIST of distinctive talent ( ( 
in elephant in a_telephone-booth. Pe, ee enate ss a 
ST. ANDREW'S COLLEGE, AURORA. ONTARIO a , oes 4 and sensitiveness here goes wand- 
Ser eet Screen ones story falls Of  o6ring through the land he loves as f : 
libility nd all its mass of com- ‘ Jie Witecn aay } “i 
“| cre|aroiiity, ana at s mass of . a a man loves his sweetheart. Ireland | 
a ; - 9 | mON-Se€Nnse ee the war and al is not so much a country as it is a 
i. CAR-SICK: | wars, about class-distinctions and state of mind, and most tourists can 
= hatreds mnnot 1 ks ‘ » s “ 
"'s = Nausea, dizziness, stomach «| «ACe-hatreds, cannot put Humpty- make nothing of it. Even a psycholo- 
F : ' ; } t rethey ,oaInN “ven ft > : 
PY distress may de prevented | getner again. mes 3 he gist—not Irish-—would be stumped to 
| if ist takes the sn rt Ve P ee ve . ‘6 . ; e ” 
and relieved with the aid ei | - se . “4 make graphs on “the sowle of her 
| 0 it of her embarrassments by kill- For the siege is one thing and Cork 


9 , +} rit fhand itho the . . 
Mothersill's | incre overhang witout te _j<’another, and Galway is something 
lightest “preparation.” ‘“‘And they 




















SEASICK ROMEO aaa oe Pee else again, and the Four Counties 
f eve Atte! et are beyond explanation. But the 
I sands will buy this book land itself is ‘a slather of loveliness”’ 
EARLY BEARING FRUIT TREES; | tell their éhafeon at — and one sees through it, as through 
MANY BEAR FRUIT IN ONE YEAR | = HM ——. ind otnerwnere that : ee the ve gs ait 7 
HEAVY t Crrec ‘ emperamen anc action whicn 
viecoinc VEGETABLE S| | * ks to light at once the Abbey ‘ 
Grou factl—dsaue MAney | Who Will Sign? Theatre, Sein Finn and George , 
WIN THE BATTLEON | THEFOODFRONT| | BEThArG BROW: 
A te | | MEET MR. BLANK, by Countess The author in company of Paul 
This Lovely <). Free | Waldeck. (Allen, $3.00 Henry, who paints scenes as deli 
Book is Yours ny WRITE | | ely atl Sieh the Geacotreaiv tor cately as O’Faolain fashions para- 
Pt oe = te | \\ a aE a Sate Ne ee ee ate graphs, started from the Liffey and 
TOBE’S TREER ranaaas-om ne-.at gre — eae ae ¥ ec ete eienae moved down, casually, to the pleasant 
er a a eure ue hints ic waters of the River Lee, finding /\ 
i 2s ne Pee fe anes character and “characters” all the x 
| profound, takes the view that the way. Thence the tour continued in a Cx A N\, Rice 
| ttleme a of 1918 failed igs a rough circle to Derry and Dublin. 0 ( ee aS) a I 1S¢ ‘ 
| Matthias Erzberger who signed the — North of Ireland men may be scandal S kK i it* 
a [oe e ized, and South and West Irish un mo 8 a Dp ps on 


easy, but nevertheless the book has 


Hi ow EV E R Y © U TRAVEL... beauty and charm, WHILE waiting for the news or listening to 





Potted Histor your favourite program, relax with a pipe of amg 
CARRY YOUR Y Hehe Tee Gg ithe a 

By D. P. O’HEARN erbert Tareyton. Experience the mellow 

MONEY SAFELY THE STORY OF THE AMERICAS. enjoyment of this grand smoking mixture, 

DS See malawin, (Mus supreme everywhere for its superb quality. 
6 ian Pacific E : 
d TITHIN seven hundred pages this ° 
aks lan acl he xpress W volume aims at covering in nar Wi, ctl 


TRAVELLERS CHEQUES eas, south and north, eatering to the HERBERT 


general reader, not the historian. A 
OBTAINABLE FROM ALi CANADIAN PACIFIC AGENTS AND MOST BANKS 


most courageous ambition, and one @ 
for which the author merits high fA 
praise 

=~ Mr. Baldwin also earns praise for <9 


® i th sé “" \ Boarding School in the Country his completed work. It undoubtedly 
r ni y 0 ege —ioe hoys trom Sto 26 years has much value for the casual reader vi SMORING MIXTURE n 
|! ; who is interested in the background |. oe 
School port, HOPE © : Dasa -d of the Americas, particularly the a | 
Jan. 1944 and southern republics. The bulk of the There's ° about it WY lif 2 
Founded In a ie Sere treatment centres on the Southern something You vee 
: we T-343 


will be gla n request to the Head Master, Philip A.C. KETCHUM, M.A., B.Paed : 
ro si ° Americas, and on this emphasis we 
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Pa liaments Membership Suffers 
ause Salaries Too Small 


Be 


p* 


cout 


Day 


By P. O'D. 


\MENTARY reform is a 


subject of debate in this 
at present—especially as 
nt goes on adding to its 
f tenure, until it is now in 
year and can hardly be said 
illy representative. No one 
the necessity for this war- 
revity, but critics are asking 
resentative Parliament ever 
nswer being, not so very 
also asking how it can be 
re representative. 
ecent book—‘Parliamentary 
tation’, by J. F. S. Ross 
yr, a man of statistical mind, 
‘ed out, on the basis of the 
neral elections from 1918 to 
t a disproportionately large 
»f Members come from the 
hools, especially Eton, and 
ford and Cambridge. On the 
ynnal view, more than half 
al and Conservative Mem.- 
lawyers or company direc- 
ile on the Labor side more 
f are past or present trade- 
ficials. 
is the aim that Parliament 
/ as representative as pos- 
s is not an altogether satis- 
position. The difficulty is to 
it is to be remedied. Chiefly 
iown to a question of money 

Lawyers and company di- 
presumably have both. So 
de union officials, for their 
ubsidize them where neces- 


a trade-union official 
iave to make contributions 
al political association, as 
linary Members—-generally 
00 a year. And the parlia- 
stipend is only £600-—not 
i margin left to go on, con- 
ill the other calls made on 


emedies have been suggest- 
et the financial difficulty 
the stipend of Members to 
year, having the Treasury 
tion expenses, also giving 
for a limited period to de 
‘mbers until they can find 
employment. Defeated 
even quite distinguished 
e before now found them- 
very straitened circum- 
ndeed. 
s a lot to be said for these 
uggested reforms—and a 
to be said against them. 
thing, no one wants to see 
class of professional poli- 
ictically supported by the 
ny reforms are likely to 
wly and rather piecemeal. 
eantime, the country will 
et along as best it can with 
rs, directors and union of- 
id tne graduates of Eton 
rd and Cambridge. After 
haven’t made such a bad 


} 


jainst Bureaucracy 


loption of Regional Com- 
as a war-time measure in 
ry has naturally led to the 
ff regionalism as a _ per- 
ilicy. As might be expected, 
ners”, the gentry so pleas- 
iged in laying out the brave 
{ on paper, are all for it. 
also be expected, the 
ihe people whose lives are 
regimented for them, are 
enthusiastic. There is in 
ry a fine, healthy distrust 
made schemes; and_ the 
schemes the greater the 


ave recently in different 
the country been meetings 
tes from parish and rural 
pledged to resist any at 
the elimination of these 
ntry authorities. The move 
» general as to constitute 
“anti-regional” campaign. 
© delegates see it, regional 
taking the control of local 
ut of the hands of people 


who live in a district and know its 
needs, and placing the control in the 
hands of more or less remote officials 
bureaucracy, in short, which is a 
word hateful to English ears. 
The great thing about these little 
rural councils is that they really do 
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understand their people and _ their 
districts. They may do many things 
that seem comic enough—-sheer par- 
ochial Bumbledom, if you like—but 
even their mistakes, being mistakes 
in the family, are regarded with a 
tolerance that would certainly not 
be accorded to the mistakes of high 
and distant functionaries. The whole 
community feels that it has a gen- 
uine share and voice in local activi- 
ties, even when misdirected. 


Sad State of Shaving 


Not long ago I was listening to an 
argument between two business men, 
one of whom was trying to get some 
thing from the other, and was obvi- 


ously not having much luck. 

“Tl tell you what I’ll do,” he said 
finally. “If you let me have it, I’ll 
throw in two packets of razor-blades, 
ten in each and brand-new.” 

“Right you are,’ said the other, 
grabbing ,his hand before he could 
change his mind, and so the deal was 
done. Razor-blades! 
man could refuse. 

I was reminded of this by the an 


Something no 


nouncement that some of the Region 
al Price Regulation Committees are 
trying to stamp out what was de 
scribed as “the vicious razor-blade 
ring and ramp’’—disreputable deal 
ers buying up blades of all sorts and 
mostly very low quality, and selling 
them for prices far in excess of their 












The rules defined by the Government’s Food Con- 
servation Committee are simple 
Waste no foods. Will you enlist in this Food Front fight to 


Eat nutritious foods 


Share restricted foods 
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value. But dash it all, what are shav- 
ers to do? They can’t very well go 
about with stubble on their chins. 
Their chief difficulty is to find a dis- 
reputable dealer with any to sell 
The most you can get from your 
regular dealer is one blade at a 
time—and lucky if you get that! And 
one razor blade does not go very 
far, especially as the sort of shaving 
soap they sell nowadays doesn’t 
seem to have any effect on you 
Whiskers except to make them angry 
Gone are the old soothing and emol 
lient qualities about which advertis 
ers used to wax lyrical. 
The only useful purpose the stuff 
mark the unmown sur- 
faces on the facial lawn. 


serves 1s tc 





ad 


me 


eat the Axis into defeat? Make your table the battlefield and for your daily com- 


munique adopt the Green Giant's slogan—*‘Lick the Platter Clean.”’ 


FINE FOODS OF CANADA LIMITED, Tecumseh, 





Take no more food than 
you can eat; and, eat 


all the food you take. 
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Better Overhaul Your Slang 
It Reveals More Than You Know 


By FLORENCE W. TUTTLE 

















QHE was completely soigne, one of sational crow’s feet. Make a list of 
“ those exquisitely groomed wom all the seuffed slang to avoid, and 
en whose clothes are deliberately paste it on your dressing-table mir 
subservient to their personalities, ror to be seen at least once a day 
resulting stume by no And don’t forget to include “gaga,”’ 
means uutstanding but casual ‘cockeyed,” and “horsing around” as 
elegant, dateless I well as “swell,” “lousy” and “grand” 
looked at this woman face 
and mentally added ige- Talk Your Age 
less; for my first was 
that f a wom toht be We who wish to Keep dashingl) 
twentvy-fi forty She was youthful would not dream of wear- 
sracious. warm and tractive. so ing a passé coiffure or an out-moded 
what matter > A mutual Costume and yet nothing dates one 
friend had b tosether and ‘9 finally as tarnished out-worn 
6ver a dis f te -hatted. surface slang Talk your age, or your 
chat at first. fencing for the tender friends will soon have you labelled 
spot ‘na each other’s interests is one who has committed mental 
But four times within as many Suicide: 
minutes she ended a sentence wit! We all know that real wits say 
——— ° word “devastating little (probably hoarding their pre- 
dotted her s like raisins in a ClOUS Guips to be sold at so much a 
cake Def seamen to ne her word.) They are usually clever lis- 
one term of agreement, and tor teners, but when they have some- 
many people and things were “in- ‘hing of their own to say it is apt to 
triguing.” (Oh, for a padded scream be clothed in the King’s English with 
ing es In the last twentv min. ardly a suggestion of slang, for 
utes of oul counter she brought they cannot afford to date them- 
forth a string of ancient and hack- selves. And they know that a steady 
neved phrases “hokum.” “bunk,” flow of slang is not only second 
have ‘ * and “believe me’ rate; it is tedious beyond words. 
‘rca 1900) all as lifeless as a string It can be safely said that it is no 
f dead fis longer amusing to use “amusing” to 
As I was ut to make my escape, describe everything from a salad to 
a ither exotic ooking girl with Shostakovitch. The last drop of merit 
heav oiled eve-lids came and sat has been surely wrung from the 
: hw te Mv new acquaint- phrase “he can take it or leave it 
unc ed he ipprec iatively and alone” .. “Chichi” (the bow on the 
' whisnered: “Lots of ‘SiA: bird-cage) is one of mj favorites and 
ion’t think? At this sien of I will part with it reluctantly: 
; sational senility I knew at “posh” and “swish” sent.over by our 
nce she’d had her face lifted English cousins, were fun for a 
2% thie he a lesson to you" said While, Sut they are al at least ten 
I to mvself on my wv ae Fron years old and so must be on the way 
now on give it ae convet out. This must also apply to “scram,’ 
ee - o “plastered,” ‘“wangle” and the now 
too popular phrases “What’s cook- 
in’?”’ and ‘out of this world.” 
This is not intended as a whole- 
sale condemnation of slang: on the 


that “all slang is 
metaphor is poe- 
try.” (I think K. Chesterton said 
that.) Actually the one stream cf 
poetry that is continually flowing is 


know 
all 
G 


contrary we 


metaphor, and 


slang But it must be kept light, 
flexible and living, and must not be 
allowed to grow colorless and hack- 
neyed. We lose all trace of distinc- 


if we parrot the same half dozen 
are used by everyone. 


tion 


that 


phrases 


spice: but out-moded 
forgiveable 
Decoding 

& 

é 









Overdone slang is like overdone 
slang is un- 
F as | 
—and no cloth sold under this | 
egistered name is genutne unless it : 
ee 5 rs [The jabberwocky of the young is 
bears this famous trade mark. a ’ < 
something which need concern no 


The British Fashion Fabric that Wears and Wears 


GUARANTEED WASHABLE & COLORFAST 
LUX TESTE 


ED 


one over twenty, and yet a “‘jive-glos 


has been put out by the Par 


Sal y’ 





; ents’ Institute (for bewildered par 
3 | leading stores or write 4 
266 King St. W., Toronto | ents? vhich informs you that if 
eae | your vocabulary is “strictly stock’”’ 
= | Y he dull side you may as well 
} sto ‘bumping your gums” (keep 





SAVE 
REDECORATING 


The walls in your home or place of bus 
ess must receive careful attention te 
eflect your good taste, but you dread the 

1 perhaps the cost and dela en 
-edecorate We have developed 

s wall and ce ng decora 

lik new ind the sur 

Lee i ind clean a ong whe 

rede 4 1 

rt Vork s dor w simplicity and 
markable speed imagine the conveni 
f having a room renovated in a 
i f rs or the entire house in a 
fa 
t 
Let us demonstrate this remarkable work 





church or place 
m 


walls of your home 
of business and furnish 
your requirements 


n the 


an eatimate 


before 


photograph showing 


ind aft our renovating processes 

WE RENOVATE BY SPECIAL PROCESSES 
Walipaper Church and theatre decorations 
Painted surfaces Stucco and caenstone surfaces 
Cottoned ceilings Metal ceilings Kalsomined surfaces 
Blended or Lincrusta and leatherette papers 
Enametled walls and woodwork Paintings Murals Ornamental work 
Glazed or ivory finished walls Decorations of every description 


IN HOMES te CHURCHES -. BUILDINGS 
A. TEOLIS, LIMITED ° 


OFFICE & LABORATORIES, 112 BOND STREET, TORONTO ELGIN 2305 


LO 


of every description 
flat or gloss 

and walls 

tinted surfaces 
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quiet). One might be forgiven for 
asking: what are the wild waifs say- 
ing? Here are a few other examples 
of the oval-teen age vocabulary, just 
in Case... 

Dracula: In a class by itself (“This 
party is positively Dracula’’). 

Off the cob: corny. 

Five by five: over weight. 

A.W.O.L.: a wolf on the loose. 

They’re a thing: they’re in love. 


At a Christmas dance for young 
people my astonished ears picked 
up: “What’s buzzin’ Cousin?” ‘Pass 
your chassis to me, Lassie” (an in- 
vitation to the dance) as well as 
“Can I borrow your frame for the 


next struggle?” 

But fresh slang for oldsters? “It’s 
a tough assignment!” (Cirea 1943.) 
For new slang grows stale almost 
as soon as it reaches the “pique” of 
popularity. The Armed Forces are 
responsible for many of the new 
words we hear. “Directive” and 
“flak” are only as old as this war. 
“Re-tread” often used as a name 
for an old soldier again in uniform. 
“Idling your motor” is not yet stale 


#99? 


is 


(as far as I know) for getting 
nowhere, nor is “Decode” for 
explain. “Blitz it’ means polish it, 
and “bubble dancing” is dishwash- 
ing. “Dim” for tiresome and ‘“wisp- 


ing” for fluttering around are heard, 
while “goon” or “zombie” for a sol- 
dier in the lowest category in the 
army classification tests, are becom- 
ing too common. “Fascist” is now 
a name which has become slang for 
anything you don’t like and the more 
you dislike it the more “Fascist” it 
becomes. “Wack” is a name for a 
funny fellow. (funny—Ha! Ha! 
not funny-peculiar.) 

The New Yorker magazine re- 
ferred lately to a new phrase that is 
having quite a vogue in criticism 
lately. This newcomer is “phatic 
communion.” It means that part of 
a conversation of a book or a play 
Which merely establishes a relation- 
ship between speaker and listener, or 
between artist and audience. “Hello” 

“How are you?” and “What’s 
new?” are phrases of phatie com- 
munion. Rather high-falutin’ phrase 
for such a fragile and tentative con- 
versational gesture! 

Of all the words the war has given 
us, none is funnier or more madden- 
ing than the word “imperative” 
which is the contribution of the U.S. 
“Council on Books in Wartime.” As 
solemn as any catafalque, the Coun- 
cil on Books have pronounced “im- 
perative” certain books on their lists. 
Some like to be commanded in their 
reading—not me! And the next time 
some one tells me that a certain book 


is an “imperative” I’ve got the re- 
taliating mot juste all ready for 
them—it’s “23 skidoo!” (That will 


bring respect for my years at least.) 


Magic 
Spectacles 
By FRITZ MUELLER-SORAU 


| REMEMBER quite well the time 

when I lived as a young boy in the 
home of my parents. It sometimes 
happened that on our maidservant’s 
day off I had to help mother in the 
kitchen cleaning the dishes, plates, 
knives, and forks. Unfortunately I 
must confess I did not like this kind 
of work. I preferred playing with 
my comrades, or reading a thrilling 
adventure about Red Indians or about 
some great hero with a big heart and 
a rescue from certain death at the 
last minute. Therefore on our maid’s 
day off I usually disappeared immed- 
iately after dinner. However mother 
learned to say during the meal: “Fritz, 


to-day you stay at home! Dishwash 
ing!” 
Tempora mutantur I left home, 


built up my own life, and did my own 
cooking. I learned to appreciate the 
value of the work done by women 
which seldom understood by men 
I found out that a great deal of work 
necessary to keep a house clean 
and a_ household’ going But I 
learned also another lesson, much 
nore interesting and vafuable: it 
needs much of love to get the every 
day tasks done in a home. Think it 
over! Every day the housekeepet 
ta do the same work: cook meals 


1S 


is 


hac 
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serve them, wash the dishes, and it 
goes on and on day after day, year 
OO seeseeecaes 





after year. 

If one does it only quite mechan- 
ically without the driving power of 
love, he will be exhausted in a short 
time and he will necessarily despair 
of ever getting anywhere. But if one 
has learned to look “behind the cur- 
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tain”, to see the symbolical meaning 3 
of all outer events, then he has found 
the key to a better life. — 

° A ft t} 
With Love Alread’. it 

Let us look more closely at the fo 
simple chore of washing dishes. There pt sad 
are many people who do it only be- post-v 
cause they have to do it. They are Pt 
paid for it, they do it because they ae 
could not find another job, and there- fluen: 
fore they are dissatisfied with their even " 
fate. They do their work only grudg- ties 1 
ingly, with sour airs, and they see were : 
only the outer facts: putting the dish- en: 
es into hot water, rubbing them with suppiii 
a brush or dish cloth, putting them ported 
into another basin containing clear sidera | 
water in order to rinse out the last ring | ul 
traces of soap or cleaning powder, Tho 
and at last finishing the job by dry- the n 
ing them with a Pesci cloth. blue Because it knows no seasonal li vita. co : 
a only that ess eee ee tions a suit is the most adap able Jy ro. 

e repeated thrice or more times a ? . n! 
day, and everybody can understand ‘em in the wardrobe. This grey and § sent t) | 
that they do not feel happy. blue herringbone tweed suit, wom — abl) 

Now let us observe a person who here with coral wool sweater, jrey — the \\ I 
does the daily cleaning with eyes that beret, is just as attractive with a — islands in 
have learned to see the world andthe blouse and a less informal hat — @0ne!)) 7 


tasks we have to perform through suppl) l 


the magic spectacles of love. I like the e! 
to think of my own mother. As a West Indie 
boy I could not understand her cheer- Plai 
ful working, but with my present supply 1 


sidera 

but 1 r 
the ne f 
spre id d 
lardei V 
than sugar 
chang li 


spiritual vision I now see. She used 
to put the dishes almost reverently 
into the great pan, doubtless thinking 
how nice it is to bring good and whole- 
some food for husband and children 
to the table in clean dishes. At the 
end of the cleaning she polished the 
dishes, and her good face was re- 
flected by the shining silver tea pot. 


With every stroke of her hand she Palestine 














cared for the well-being of her small When or. 
family. Thus she never became Britair , 
weary or bored by her work. Un- found 
consciously she had found the secret Bordar ‘i 
of how to take away the burden of Dade. Sna 
the daily work, and to change it from quant 
a chore into a real blessing for her Ret, z 
— ones and therefore also for her- lost it : 
self. ha ; 
Life and the example of my mother “a : Pi 
taught me that everything can be or “— Y 
changed. You have only to approach iss ¢ 7 

any problem with love and blessed Thi : b f ted hint 
thoughts. Then even such a simple = oe onnet oF ceacheled map| d 
work as dishwashing is transformed W00l with scarf tied in a swe: ping ther ; 
from a mere task unwillingly done bow under the chin, is set off with Brit : 

into a revelation of the higher powers a Mexican silver lobster pi: set Bev 
hidden in every human being. with moonstones. Bonnet by »1zy e ’ 
: =a tailed )] 
4 Th u 
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the ‘Salada’ label | 
is your guarantee 
of a uniform blend ; 
of fine quality 
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nce Reveals New Dishes for 


Tables of Tomorrow 
8y ARTHUR NETTLETON, F.R.G:S. 


WV ORDER” is on its way 
the larders of the world. 
indeed, considerable changes 
irred in the world’s sources 
tuffs, and the immediate 
years will see some further 
opments. 
ynditions have greatly in- 
this matter, of course; but 
re the outbreak of hostili- 
39 our sources of supply 
ergoing revision. Not so 
irs ago, the West Indies 
the bulk of the sugar im- 
to Great Britain; but con- 
changes have been occur- 
iis direction. 
Cuba has remained one of 
sources of supply, Aus- 
frica, and Mauritius have 
reasingly into the picture. 
years they have together 
United Kingdom consider- 
sugar than the whole of 
Indies, including the British 
that region. Mauritius 


normal times will be able to 


itain with more sugar than 
British Possessions in the 


1eS 


the world’s 
ive been 


sources of 
undergoing con- 
revision—slowly, perhaps, 
rtheless increasingly——-and 
few years may see wide- 
distribution of the world’s 
Various commodities other 
ir also appear on this ever- 
list 


Palestine’s Oranges 
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Britai: 
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ranges become plentiful in 
vain, it will probably be 
it Palestine and_  Trans- 
e at the forefront of the 
iin, Which exported greater 
of this fruit than any other 
seven or eight years ago, 
itus in that regard during 
ish Civil War. Palestine 
ped into the market, and 
iltivation was progressing 
rably there when war-time 
difficulties prevented fur 
lopment of this trade with 
South Africa, too, was 
her orange groves, and 
ning to build up a thriving 
siness when the war cur- 
rts. 
irn to peace, however, will 
h this enterprise, and 
ill go to Palestine and 
ca instead of to Spain and 
bours for most of her 
Meanwhile the same story 
to several other food 


more startling changes 
sed for the near future. 
iin development of air 
in the next few years will 
mmense new possibilities. 
vill it enable distant parts 
’e to compete in the great 
t, but also will it introduce 
lus some new dishes. 
scious fruits, for instance, 


are unknown to British tables be 
cause these edibles cannot be trans- 
ported quickly enough to arrive in 
good condition. Efforts to preserve 
such fruits by freezing, so that they 
could be brought by sea, have not suc- 
ceeded. When air transport lines are 
fully operating, however, this snag 
will have been overcome. 

The results may be as startling as 
those which followed the perfecting 
of refrigeration, a scientific innova- 
tion which greatly benefited the 
world’s larders. Only 40 years ago, 
for example, the banana was a 
curiosity in Britain; and though it 
has reverted to that status during the 
war, it would never have become 
widely used in that country, had not 
its transport in good condition been 
made possible by special fruit ships. 
The story may re-occur to-morrow, 
as a result of air transport develop- 
ments, in connection with tropical 
fruits. 


Ubiquitous Soya 


A great readjustment of the world’s 
larders may also be precipitated at 
the demands of industry. More and 
more potential foodstuffs are nowa- 
days being looked upon by industrial 
ists as sources for materials. The 
soya bean is the outstanding example 
of this. 

The staple food of the Far East 
(rivalling even rice), this bean has 
been used in making flour by the 
Chinese for several centuries. They 
also turn it into a substitute for 
milk. But industrialists now see 
great possibilities here. From soya 
beans they have already made an 
amazing variety of commodities. 

In laboratories and factories, petrol, 
paint, soap and ink have been pro- 
duced from such beans. Margarine, 
cheese, and salad oils have also been 
got from them. From the same 
source have come plastic materials 
for fountain pens, ash trays, and a 
hundred similar articles. 

The motor cars of to-morrow may 
depend very largely upon soya beans 
—not only because a petrol substitute 
can be derived from these beans, but 
because plastics developed from the 
same source are already being turned 
into such things as steering wheels, 
instrument panels, and luggage con- 
tainers. Not so very far ahead, it 
may be possible to turn soya beans 
into complete car bodies. Still an- 
other use for these beans is in the 
production of artificial rubber. 


Industry's Appetite 


A vital problem which will very 
shortly arise, and which will concern 
the world’s food supplies, is how far 
industry can be allowed to draw upon 
such agricultural crops. Four-fifths of 
the soya beans grown in the world 
to-day are used for food, yet industry 
is clamoring more and more for a 
bigger share. 

The Far East requires some 10,000, 
000 tons of beans annually, 


soya 
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solely for food; but war during the 
last few years has devastated large 
tracts of China where these beans 
were formerly grown. In all, sixteen 
countries in the world cultivate the 
crop, including U.S.A., and only the 
American 2,000,000 tons (Uncle Sam’s 
annual production) are not used for 
food. Even part of the U.S.A. crop 
goes indirectly into food, for it 
is turned into cattle cakes. 

Russia, too, has experimented with 
soya foods for human consumption 
Not so long ago, a “soya bean ban 
quet” was held in Moscow, to popu 
larize these foods. The U.S.S.R. has 
also turned the bean to industrial 
uses, in an experimental way 


Food From Trees 


To offset the increasing demands 
of industry, however Russian scien- 
tists have provided foodstuffs from 
commodities which have yet been 
used only for industrial purposes. The 
laboratory workers have discovered 
that an excellent sugar substitute 
can be derived from the sap of the 
soyamore tree, and an oil quite suit- 
able as a food ingredient is being 
obtained from the seeds of pines and 
firs. So far as “wood sugar” is con- 
cerned, its cost is said to be less than 
that of cane sugar; and it is stated 
that countries with large areas of 
timber, such as Canada and the Baltic 
States, might thereby find it possible 
drastically to curtail their cane sugar 
imports. So here again is a factor 
that may influence the world’s larders 
in post-war years. 

Perhaps the strangest fact of all 
is that new foods are promised not 
only from land but also from the sea! 
Plankton is a novelty that may 
shortly appear on the world’s menus. 
It is a discovery in more senses than 
one, for investigations, into piankton, 
its value, and its gathering have 
been made by _ scientists aboard 
the British Government research 
vessels ‘Discovery I’ and ‘Discovery 
LY’. 

Plankton is actually the drifting, 
microscopic organisms which some- 
times impart a phosphorescent glow 
to the sea. It is the staple food of 
many denizens of the ocean, and the 
Government’s’ research operations 
were originally concerned with the 
effects of plankton upon the move- 
ments of herring shoals. 


Sea Harvest 


Now it has been shown that it can 
be turned into nourishing food for 
humans. Special nets of extremely 
fine silk are needed to gather this 
particular harvest of the sea. It is 
the most prolific and most important 
food in the sea, and every marine 
creature gets some nourishment from 
it, either directly or indirectly 

The methods of turning plankton 
into a table delicacy have now been 
mastered, and the dish will probably 
be one of the agreeable surprises of 
to-morrow’s menus. It will also be 
still another factor in governing the 
larders of the world in the immediate 
future 

oe o 


Much Mink But 
Little Butter 


By HUGH GORDON 


oe in New York you get no 
butter for lunch but you will see 
more mink and sable than you can 
shake a_ stick at! Theatres are 
jammed. Seats sell four months in 
advance for the hits—or you can buy 
them for any night you wish on a 
sort of black market for $16.00 a 


throw. Streets are a milling mass of 
French refugees and Mittel Euro 
peans. Where are the Americans? 


The smarter supper clubs are full 
of nostalgia for Paris with entertain 
ment by moist-eyed chanteuses. You 
sit and cry in your drink for the 
Boulevards, the Bois, Muguet on the 
first of April. It’s sad and it’s won 
derful and just on the brink of de 
cadence 

Where do the poor people go in 
New York? They must have a bad 
time. No sooner do they discovet 
a good cheap restaurant than “Vogue’ 


comes along and pouf! the rich dis- 
cover it too. Overnight it’s chic and 
dripping with John Frederics hats 
and Tritt jewels. 

Art is having a heyday. All the im- 
portant European collections that 
escaped are on tap and the galleries 
are just as busy as the supper clubs 
Sometimes the odd real art lover 
strays in-—and does he look out of 
place! 

Art that moves is fascinating every 
body at the Museum of Modern Art 
Picasso colors and forms slowly turn 
or spiral or dangle. Some go like 
crazy and others barely move. It’s 
emotion in motion and it’s crazily 
fascinating or vice versa or just silly 
Or maybe it’s the audience, I don’t 
know! 

Times Square is a mob moving on 
its own orbit! Faces, faces, 
‘Round and ’round you go with the 
crowd—it’s all you can do. A group 
of Free French officers on the corne 
of 5th Avenue and 56th Street kissing 
the hand of a beautiful lady in a 
great mink cartwheel hat Cana 
dian captains with battle patches up, 
being taken for Generals with three 
stars on their shoulders! 


Superfine 
Tooth Paste 


A famous French formula 
that cleanses your teeth 
thoroughly —banishes 
tobacco odor. The tangy, 
different flavor leaves your 
mouth sweet, clean, fresh. 


Tube 40c. Two for 75c¢ 


faces 


Gx 


Penn station with little negro ft 
girls in slacks and_ slick hai > 
do’s sweeping the acres of floors 
Milling masses of soldiers, sailors ane, 





Exclusive with 
Elizabeth Arden 
distributors 


civilians. Hundreds of negro soldiers "tere 
in tin hats filing into the restaurant 
for dinner. Sable coats and Delman 
shoes sitting on luggage locking as 
though the revolution has 
Maybe it has, lady 


come 
maybe it has! 


Victorian Furniture | i 


In the shops the worst period of 
Victorian furniture is selling for fabu 
lous prices. These nasty little tables 
with marble tops are being painted 
pink with white mouldings, white 
with pink mouldings, blue with—ad 
infinitum and being offered at $95.00 
each to a drooling public. Repulsive 
chests of drawers with carved fruit 
handles are pink with natural colored 
fruit picked out in a high glaze that 
looks like china. Ugh! 

Music is having a season just like 
the old get-togethers at Salzburg 
In fact, if you close your eyes all 
the foreign chatter around you com 
pletes the illusion. 

Musical comedy no longer has a 
chorus of 16 beautiful girls 16 who 
kick to music and interrupt the story, 
if any. Ballet and interpretive danc 
ing has taken the place of the “Ladies 
of the Chorus”. A worth-wnile con 
tribution to the theatre I say—-I hope 
it stays. 

The lyric of the music of the great 
city in this to-day of war might be 
“Buy a mink coat but buy a war bond 
first.” 


* A Thick Sauce 
from the English 
recipe—Gives zest 
to all meat and 


fish dishes. 





YES, PLEASE- 


IT'S SO 
EXTRA GOOD 





—to bake bread just right, use 
Fleischmann’s FRESH Yeast 


More than ever now you'll find bread important. It 
is today’s most essential high-energy, low-cost tood— 
a good source of Vitamin B—a good stretcher tor 
other foods! If you bake at home be sure your bread 
is made with Fleischmann’s fresh Yeast—Canada’s 
favorite for over 70 years because it bakes bread just 
right! Ask your grocer for Fleischmann’s fresh Yeast— 
with the familiar yellow label—today. 


SUPPLEMENT YOUR DIET by eating 2 cakes of 


per ae FLEISCHMANN'S fresh Yeast every day. This fresh 
lient tural source of the impertant 
CANADA Yeast is an excellent na 


B Complex Vitamins. 
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THE FEMININE OUTLOOK 
Roughing It In The Woods--- 


With Some Reservations 
By ‘“YARBS” 











rae LPS J 1 absorbed too mar ‘he scene was almost duplicated 
Farly ¢ lian his 1 ir al 1 for it was not only a 
ner Won te ot fting furniture from a 
\ i s vy summer setting, but also in 
creas s Sus LN he gable ceiling completels 
MI S I sulated. In the midst of these tu- 
eve nk t none ft sturdy) multuous times the usual summe} 
me Sts \ i IY i )} less accom 
A j 
s 5 Sept ( found the Junior Son 
S s My, nt : ned ul} t the local red school 
St e distant by bush, a little 
Ss \ é vhile I waded into 
s fo e winter. A new 
< n was built against the 
osing the kitchen entrance, 
survey of the valley behind us for 
tote road made and the 
er drawn out by team and 
with jum cs reduced by axe and 
; S saw, soon stood in long frag- 
ws. I failed to realize, in the 
een et oie eee Sea ee ide of possession, that a_prepon- 
{ ce ft green over dry wood, 
ae) d eventually cause a_ horrid 
iB a {| brown soup to collect in the stove 
\ 2.” pipes and drool out at the sections. 
4 w$ | Despite coffee tins and honey pails 
a aR ti | suspended by wire, the soup often 


: | ran out in unexpected places splash- 
m | 5 ; ca . 
a - | ing logs and rug with unsightly 


The smell was ter- 


condition was corrected 


ext vear. Live and le: 


rn. 


: 
Ss 





\ 
% 
—<—— | 
_ ~. 4 . 
jo | fully described for my benefit. Nice 
Ss 1 stee unners, not 
ce = vt 


etter somewhat dubiously. Of all 
| the v ed types of sleigh dogs used 


ne had tried this parti 
i ! But pull he ultimately 
j | t ) near pact True, 


> frm 
[rom 
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hang 


‘ach 
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{ stimulating pick-up 
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when 


BOVRIL 


you're all in. 
IN BOTTLES 
CUBES 
AT ALL GOOD STORES 
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SATURDAY NIGHT 


istics of a true philosopher or a con- 
firmed gambler. 

It was not without a 
ings that I faced 


few misgiv- 
the first winter of 


living “in”, having heard previous 
tales of terrific cold. Happily that 


proved not too true. Zero we found 
normal with drops to twenty, thirty, 
forty below but generally clear, crisp 
and dry. When snow is waist deep 
cannot use a dog so take to skis 
or snow shoes. You wear real clothes, 
making adjustments as the weather 
varies. A fire is only kept in over 
night in cases of extreme cold ac- 
wind, otherwise the 
filled after the ten 
o'clock newscast. You move a little 
faster in the morning but are amply 
the live glowing heat 
reaches every corney. 


you 


with 
stove is 


companied 


box 


rewarded 


which quickly 


by 


Ice Trail 


We have reached our winter season 
of uncertainty, the cold still nights 
forming a light covering of ice on 
the channels, yet sharp enough to 
cut boats venturing through. A 
change of wind or rise in tempera 
ture will break it all up again and 
you listen to the clinkling sound of 
ice in the black sullen water. This 


process will be repeated over an in 
definite period of time but ultimately 
there comes the sharp cold which 
the ice firmly from shore to 
A day or two later neighbors 
may be seen gingerly picking their 
way down the channel, stopping 
every few feet to the ice with 
long poles in search of weak spots. 
Next the planting of ever- 
g mark the trail, then, out 

sleigh and away to 


with your 
the Centre. It is quite safe to “pass 


sets 


shore. 


test 


comes 
reens to 


dog 


on de ice’. 

I was fortunate last Spring, con- 
total absence of 
to vet a trees felled and 
drawn to the ridge back of the cabin 

about three cords—-which must last 
till the ice can carry the team for the 


the 


almost 





few 


nain cutting. In order to eke out the 
supply I have cut and drawn dry 
wood each day from the nearby hill 
sides, becoming fairly adept with 


buck-saw and axe. Naturally, felling 
trees is a man’s job, but when green 
for back logs is needed I don’t 


W O¢ dd 


hesitate to drop a poplar for that 
purpose. Perhaps eight inches 
through at the bole can hardly be 


called tree 


but, with a thirty foot 
imi- 


height, it looks a pretty good 


tation to me. 


Fruits of the Forest 


My mode of attack may be some- 
what off form. A axe-man 
makes a couple of slick cuts on either 


good 


side and she’s ready for the drop. 
No matter how good my intentions, 
my arm somehow lacks the neces- 
sary oomph and the base soon pre- 
sents the most gosh-awful worried 
expression. However, I do manage to 
make the most cuts where they 
should be and then begin swinging 


her back and forth giving the greater 


impetus toward the spot where you 
wish it to fall. A crack, an extra 
push, and there you have it. 

The kindling supply calls for less 
effort In the Autumn the wind 
isually blows from the East during 
the morning so, tossing duffle bags 


and axe into the small skiff, I row 





Semi-open crown and big brass but- 
ton as trimming are features of this 


large stitched rust 


corduroy hat. 


‘ 


down the shore where the pine 
stumps are plentiful. There, with the 
bags filled with fragrant slivers, I 
push the skiff from shore, hoist my 
one-way “bib sail” and glide leisurely 
home. 

Wild fruit was this year excep- 
tionally plentiful and despite the 
sugar shortage the shelves contain 
a delectable supply of jams and pre- 
serves. Considering the shortage in 
town, it gave us a somewhat guilty 
feeling with such a super-abundance 
for the table. 

Between times I had _ gardened. 
tows of canned vegetables now keep 
the wild fruit company. Stores of 
legumes, peas for soup, white beans, 
brown beans for baking, soy beans to 
be ground in a hand mill for bread. 
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“So much depends 
on how You feel Today” 


January 15, 194 
— 
Vera) 


Baskets of fresh vegetables, 
bags of potatoes. Bunches 


savory, thyme, mint. Strings 


lic and, in the window box, 
mint, chives, peppergrass. 
way of experiment, several 
hepaticas gathered after fro 

It will not be long now be 
boys, the Junior, man sized, 
homeward bound by train, by 
ice. The cabin will be g: 
wreaths, glowing swamp hol 
ridge berry, ground pine, y: 
splendent stands the tree i: 
gay trimmings, a spruce fre 

We will keep the Feast 
peace and beauty given by 
Providence and by no speci 
on our part, with sincere 
thankfulness. 









se operator? Stenographer? Salesgirl? Wait 
Ne 


Io 


It doesn’t matter what your job is — it’s important 
you do it well. On the sea, on land, in the air... our fig! 
men are depending on you to keep things rolling... you 1 
let them down. But you can’t do good work if you feel hal} 


You’ve got to keep fit, got to keep feeling your best to do you 


Sal Hepatica often means a 
big day’s work instead 
of a half-done job 


Combats Acidity, too 
added 


Hepatica 


‘This benefit make 


doubly effective. 

a ; gastric acidity usually accon 
When you're listless, headachy, or . 
feel td : ' , and aggravates the effects of 
cei a COI Coming On, Chances are : T 
» Pe pation. To get complete reli 
Sal H 


speeds you back to norma]; it g¢ 


you're suffericg from the combined 


must be corrected. 


effects of Constipation and excess 
gastric acidity. That’s when speedy — posh causes of your distress at 


Sal Hepatica can help you. , : ; 
Next time you wake up with 


c headache, bilious feeling or syn 
Sal Hepatica is Faster ae 
of a cold, take two teaspoo: 
Che first thing you notice about Sal Sal Hepatica in a glass of wa 
tiepatica is its sneed—it acts usually . 
; | ; ; ie , See how quickly your energy 
within an hour! And in spite it’ . 
: ; spite of it’s back to normal when Sal H 


speed, Sal Hepatica is exceptionally attacks both 


conditions that 


gentle and thorough, acts naturally you down. Get an economica 


without disazreeabie after-effects. of Sal Hepatica from your di 


When you need a laxative you need it fa ¢ 


so take Speedy Sal Hepatica 


Sal Hepatica 


1 Product of Bristol-Myers—Made in Canada 
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YE FEMININE OUTLOOR 





in's Royal Residences and 


+ Spectral Tenants 
y ARTHUR GAUNT, F.R.G.S. 


S give respect to neither 
nor place, and nearly ail 
esidences in Britain have 
iuthenticated stories of 
nants. Almost the only 
are Buckingham Palace 
ingham MHouse—-not be- 
ank as the King’s most 
omes, but because their 
t too short to have given 
ost tales. Forthcoming 
ectify the omission! 
palace has been more 
issociated with English 
Windsor Castle, and it 
sing that such an historic 
be reputed to have sev 
The best-known Wind 
on (for her appearance 
sorted by several indepen- 
ses) is a ghostly lady 
lack. Tall, and wearing 
eil, she has been seen in 
es both inside and out- 
tle, but her favorite spots 
ve near the East Terrace 
ipartment known as the 
ry. 
reports of the visitations 
tre have been made, that 
inces are now accepted 
matter of course. The 
rd concerning her is dat- 
it concerns a sentry who 
ed Lady while he was on 
near the East Terrace. 


an’s Surprise 


il records reveal that the 
clear, with a crescent 
made it possible for the 
ike out the dim outline 
le and its surroundings. 
was presently attract 
1ething” creeping silent- 
1e «terrace. When_ the 
tepped towards the spot, 
y dressed in black ap- 
e him. 
ent the sentry hesitated, 
to act. Then, remember- 
he raised his rifle to 
At the same moment, 
lung herself at his feet, 
he could be challenged 
ippeared. 
e the only instance of 
en, the incident might 
put down to hallucina- 
further stories of her 
ire told, however. 
he ensuing century, her 
lave been manifested at 
Some years ago, she 
Oo have been seen by a 
the Royal Family; an- 
e presented herself be- 
sman who was quietly 
e Queen’s Library. 
{1 Lady’s last authenti 
nn Was as recently as 
June of that year came 
t she had been seen in 
wer, again by a sentry. 
tity has never been ful- 
l. She always vanishes 
se-up view can be ob 
believe, however, that 
Klizabeth. 


ur’s Castle 


Vindsor ghost-story con 
rthur. The castle stands 
dary site ef his “round 
ences, and at least one 
ht of the Garter believes 
seen the wraith of the 
ing in St. George’s Hall, 
© headquarters of the 
e Garter. 

Vy, the spectres of Hamp- 
ilace hold the record 
iin’s royal residences, 
e Tower of London, too, 
this respect, it similarly 
1 regal palace in past 


if six wraiths are said 
mpton Court, their con- 
lestations being attrib- 
everal tragedies enacted 
Cardinal Wolsey was 
ransfer this magnificent 
ey home to Henry the 

‘. became successively the 


residence of Henry’s wives, and Anne 
3oleyn, Jane Seymour, and Kather 
ine Howard are each reputed to re- 
appear there from time to time. 

Jane Seymour is the most likeable 
of these spooks, according to those 
who have seen her. Her attractive 
figure, clad in flowing white gar- 
ments, haunts the oddly-named Sil- 
ver Stick apartment. Katherine How- 
ard, on the other hand, adopts be 
havior calculated to scare the most 
experienced ghost-hunter. She runs 
screaming along the Haunted Gal- 
lery, as she did almost exactly 400 
years ago on the eve of her execution. 
On that unhappy day she broke away 
from her guards and raced towards 
the palace chapel, where Henry was 
at prayers. 

Anne Boleyn apparently has no 
preferences regarding the scene of 
her appearances as a ghost. She has 
confronted more-or-less alarmed _ be- 
holders in various Hampton Court 
apartments. 


Mistress Penn 


A fourth spectre Known to this for- 
mer royal palace is of comparatively 
recent origin, though the apparition 
is that of Mistress Penn, foster-moth- 
er of Jane Seymour’s son, the boy 
who became Edward the Sixth. Mis- 
tress Penn did not begin to haunt 
Hampton Court until about a century 
ago, but in 1829 her tomb in the old 
church nearby was desecrated dur- 
ing demolition work. Since that time 
her ghost has been seen in various 
parts of the Palace. 

Such stories may be hard to be- 
lieve, yet some astonishing facts in 





IN PLACID CANADA 


Ws I was sleeping 
All through the seven hours 
Dreaming of ivory tow’rs, 
Of love and laughter and the sweet 
joys of Spring, 
The whole mad world was weeping. 
And the lean children were creeping 
On garbage dumps (where the 
brown rats were leaping) 
Hoping for one stale crust, 
Or an orange green with decay. 
And I, in my ordinary way 
Was sleeping. 


Who, who ean stir us, 

Fat and content as we are, 

To the horror and hate of the times? 
Each hour 

Rung on the silver chimes 

Of my mahogany mantel clock 
Is the knell of a thousand dead, 
Starved, or insane from shock; 
Is a knell for liberty gone, 

For ivory towers in dust, 

Is a warning of dread. 


Oh for a clangor of trumpets, a thun- 
der of drums, 

To wake us before the unspeakable 
Terror comes! 

J. E. MIDDLETON. 
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support of the tales have come to 
light. Some years ago it was report- 
ed that strange noises had been heard 
in one of the Hampton Court apart- 
ments. The sounds included one 
which was described as similar to the 
hum of a spinning-wheel. 


Tower Ghosts 


Investigations revealed that one 
of the walls of the room hid a secret 
chamber, and when an entry was 
made to this hidden apartment, a 
spinning-wheel was found there, to- 
gether with strong evidence that the 
chamber had been used by Mistress 
Penn. 

Though Hampton Court has had 
more than its fair share of tragedies, 
and has thus been given material for 
many ghost traditions, the Tower ot 
London has seen still more violent 
deaths, and this one-time royal home 
thus has some outstanding ghosts 


SATURDAY NIGHT 


Indeed, it possesses an apparition 
totally unlike any seen elsewhere. 
The spectre is nothing but a great 
transparent cylinder filled with blu 
ish fluid that hovers around the Mai 
tin Tower. When it was first ob 
served, just over 100 years ago, sci 
entific investigations were made in 
an effort to arrive at an everyday 
explanation. 

It was suggested that a practical 
joker might have projected an image 
with a magic lantern, vet it was soon 
proved that such a hoax could not 
possibly have been perpetrated. Fw 
ther, the ghostly cylinder was _ not 
only seen by two persons in the Mai 
tin Tower, but was observed in the 
corridor outside at another time. 

Not only British Sovereigns (in 
cluding several of the Norman and 
Plantagenet Kings) lived in the Tow 
er of London at various times, but it 
was the enforced home of other mon 
archs. After King John of Fran 
was vanquished at Poitiers by t 
Black Prince he was’ imprisoned 
here; and the three Scottish Sov 
ereigns, Baliol, David the Second, 
and James the First were similarly 
incarcerated. 

There is also the well-known story 
of the murder of the young King 
Edward the Fifth and his brother, 
in the 15th century. So it is not sun 


prising that several ghost tales sul One gue 


round the ancient royal fortress also be tet 


Balmoral and Glamis 


The Scottish royal residences are Devil to 
no less replet with similar tradi Beardie’ 
tions. When Queen Victoria first saw tenced t 
her newly-acquired Balmoral Castle, Domesd 
she fell in love with the building and More 
its surroundings. It becam«e er fav ste vl 
orite “private” residence, despite } nted 
ministerial misgivin at tl lista Li 
separating it from London. Lit 
wonder that this North C y p : 
ace 1S said to be haunted D\ ] ) 
today. 

But for the old-fashioned type 
ghost tale, Glamis Castle, ne b*¢ 


far, the girlhood home of our present Charles The First 
Queen Elizabeth, is not out : 
It was here, according to | Hi 
that Malcolm the S« 1 r yr 
dered by the Macbeths, 
has arisen that the victim 

secret room somewhet 
old castle. Exactly where 
is, and whether it does 
Maleolm’s wraith, is said 
known to only three livin ( )! 

the Earl of Strathmore, his i 

nd the Earl’s facto1 As recent] 
1905, tk th Earl stated ‘If 
could guess the nature of this secret, host 

r iT 1 


you would thank God it 
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] T’S a scoop for Dorothy Gray South American 
Red —a good-news shade of lipstick and 
rouge! A pulse-stirring rich blue-red, it livens up 
your complexion...meets a man’s idea of what 
your lips should be... healthy-red. soft, desirable. 
South American Red is happy with costume 
colours. Like all Dorothy Gray lipsticks, it’s 
creamy. non-drying...indelible as can be, Other 
exclusive flattering Dorothy Gray shades... 
Nosegay, Daredevil, Ripe Cherries. Rach 1.15. 


Compact Rouge 31.25. Cream Rouge 31.15. 


SPECIAL DRY-SKIN MIXTURE—the famous 
Dorothy Gray night cream. Richly lubri- 
cating, its fine oils help smooth away 
dryness and weather lines, Overnight, 
skin feels smoother, more 
pliant! $3.00. 


Buy more 
War Savings 
Stamps! 
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M U S 1 . A L E V E N = S to prove that he has ample tone for deed. Klein says that the public tation,—on a parity with any | hay 
all ordinary requirements. performance awakened a_ wider heard, not excepting that of } Ngel, 

The real thrills of the evening were appreciation of Brahms in Great berg. _— 


provided by Sir Ernest in magnifi- Britain. He had until then been 


— 
Ireland Concerto a Puzzle cent renderings of the “Rosamunde” known to amateurs as a composer . ny O 


Overture and Brahms Symphony, of chamber music and was regarded | : 
Toronto Conservatory of 








No. 1. “Rosamunde” brought no by all but a few as abstruse and dull, 

to Symphony Patrons stream of gold to the pockets of poor though undeniably clever. At that 
Schubert, but the overture is 4 time even his own countrymen had 

By HECTOR CHARLESWORTH golden stream of melody and lovely not grasped the might of his genius. 


invention. The opera was played for The impression created at Cam- 
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CHAMBER MUSIC CONC*RT 


2. 
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FOURTH CONCERT 






























‘THE Toronto Symphony Orchestra indoubtedly a “remote” compose two nights in Christmas week of bridge was in a few seasons to WEDNESDAY, JAN. 19, AT : PM 
| ssuredly eld the balance fair for most of us 1823 and then shelved forever. By spread over the entire kingdom. "T 
st week’s neert in Massey Mr. Scholes relates some interest- glorious good luck the score of the For years Sir Ernest’s interpreta- CONSERVATORY STRING Qu QTET| | 
H two ever-we me worke from ing facts \bout Ireland’s youth. He overture and the delicious ballet tion has been one of noblest and and assisting artists ; 1 
th S shed I was born at Bowdon, Cheshire in music were unearthed 44 years late! most discerning of his achievements, 
Eye Symi Scl 1879. His parents were both well in a Vienna garret by two British and with each new rendering he MOZART tt PIERNE ate BEET VEN 
ee ents “ad 0 <nown authors of whom writers like idolators of the composer, Sir Arthur seems to excel previous renderings. Admission $1.00 
bweities. John 1 nd’s first 1d Carlyle and Leigh Hunt had been Sullivan and Sir George Grove. In Last week’s was,—as pure interpre- - a ee . 
' ( 193 nd familiar friends. Hunt had been various books of musical memoirs I ¢@—_ prenaanad ( 
t h young jead for twenty years when little have learned that it was customary 
on : rodfrey Ridout John was born but Carlyle was still in Vienna in the 19th century to The PARLOW STRING QUART ET | 
S Y t as tot ve sneer at the British as inartistic and : A 
f t eo unmusical. Yet the Viennese for KATHLEEN PARLOW JOHN DEMBEC! 
four decades made no effort to un- : oe ee or 
. An Emerson Touch tour ra Y pinntserinte of thelr preat- SAMUEL HERSENHOREN ISAAC MAMOT 
t I $ cover iost le S 7 4 < 
ositior t The most important work of the est native son. It is remarkable how TWO PROGRAMMES—-EATON AUDITORI' M 
lich the mposer’s fathet Alexander Ire- Sir Ernest, with changes in person 
nd (who was 69 when John was nel facing him constantly in these SATURDAY, JANUARY 22nd oe 
I vas a life of Ralph Waldo war years, has been able to main- WEDNESDAY, MARCH 22nd 5.0U p. 
a UK = = a oe. a — — — gptiorin a Or Kis TICKETS: 2 CONCERTS $2.00. 1 CONCERT $1.25 (Inc. tax) } 
S \ rKs When the echliid John coulc sion in the T.S.O. ensemble. MANAGEMENT: DOROTHY PARNUM, KI. 7546 sommes: 
1939 not have been more than two, Emer success in this respect the glowing, eee 
son visited his parents and an old _ flowing rendering of ‘“Rosamunde” ——- 
t Hi iv informed Mr. Scholes that she was ample evidence. It was ae 
' t tow was just saw the child filling the _ philoso- forced by the performance Oo 
Vi mbe tet ‘ pher’s top hat with aie to the Brahms greatest symphony oO L D & A Vv oO U R i T E 
ed ff ion nd th ; ld gentleman’s bewilderment when 
rations he put it on. The tale seems to me’ English Comedy The same as the Aylmer : 
f t tim} yMochrvynhal hec ce meres i 
ten stedaen 76 wee hin cola a seen. ant Recently I had occasion to = ro mene you Saw it cine: 
pe rece ceebctahy ac. Sa of memory: so that the annals of Brahms for broadcast cetetine Avice cntes 
4 90 ser ns esis that he Purposes, and came upon an account 3 : j "= 
ab eurneved 6 in cri 1 at a time by the famous critic Hermann Klein, processing adds a special 
4 the child John was old enough of the first performance of his first sitll dition wity clbiaba: 
ae 8 alaa in sufficient quantity symphony in England. It occurred y obte 
"ie i jo Ba hat under unique circumstances in able in Aylmer Dehydrated 
Navert Se ee nent of March, 1877, four months after the aon \ 
{ eras ta. gk premiere performance at Karlsruhe. ans. 
; | & Early in that year the University of 
\ tt tne two : : ’ 
S S ( f Ireland’s Con Cambridge decided (undoubtedly 
1 : e Sees under the influence of Charles Vil- 
S certo, tf earn what the plano part 7 a E aa aa é 
; liers Stanford) to confer its ‘Mus. ' : 
id to do with the orchestral part . ae coy . and Don’t confuse Aylmer with merely par-boiled 
; fines that Pw: miniiiel Tine dee Doe.”, honoris causa on Brahms anc rf ‘. ne mi 
The Enigma ee ee ag: }. me his close friend, the great violinist beans. Aylmer are the rea a ete 
sles fs piegras sss gar ea Joachim. The latter readily accepted with org Pe rgpans ar a 
xDe} part of the third and final move the invitation and the conditions it to a |! No soa ing! Quick to cook! 
ag — a involved; namely personal attend- Delicious to eat! 


nent that pianist ind orchestra : ; 
ance to receive the degree, and a new 
SEE ed » be working to a common ince t c : 


Y 1 1OTY , } 1 yl > e » 5S , 
ates Ft Sgtiasen te oe ‘composition to be performed as an A Ss K F O at 
e! nigma end; ind this situation was no fault composl I 


“exercise” at the University on the 











: cs sane Mr. Pratt or Sir Ernest, In day of the ceremony. Brahms re- | 
i etheniniine ‘iiss erieoaeen) part fused an invitation that involved a 
field’s throughout is harmonically enriched Journey to a country he never had 
is not = fitnenat tree devices and t could the slightest desire to visit. (While ‘ 
tistic sense. not hale windieine whether 24 © Klein does not mention it, Brahms 
nation of a en houpit treland hao mak dd. cherished a Prussian hatred for both 
r 1 listener vided i csr 1 Suite or tone-poem England and France). Finally, no ee 
Ontetd Com nia & Clomeeria super-imposing , doubt under pressure from Joachim, = SS : es 
tes that in a : lone Hart on tt | ff eo he poe ‘me. he consented to accept the degree if THE OTHE Pp 
ucted in 1925 ceeded in providing singularly un- conferred “in absentia, and entrust- R AGE 
Pau nteréstine material for the key- ©% * _the violinist as his doctor Ss . ; 7 — : 
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ists a out of a piano whose felt hammers 
re damp. Last week he was able 
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VERY WELL, /LL SUST 
TAKE THE ONE, BUT 
/ STILL DONT SEE... 
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essentials of life is ava e | 
| for civilians. To do this is 





frequently financed the pu! 
of goods, thus insuring P 
plies and avoiding the n: 
rationing. If nobody buys 
than they need, everyon PT 
still have enough. Let's | 
and share! 


JOHN LABATT LIM! ED 


London Canada 
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The Parlow String Quartet, Kathleen Parlow, Samuel Hersenhoren, John 
Dembeck and Isaac Mamott, at Eaton Auditorium, Toronto, January 22. 
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-| O' the Sad She-Ship That 
- Could Be H | 
: Never Cou e Happy 
: 
By MARY LOWREY ROSS ‘ 
M ! 
ell you all about ‘Destroyer’ I reached for the thermometer. ‘ 
[ET | you can just write your piece “What they should have done was : 
FoI paper,” Miss A. said, sitting give her a hot water bottle and five 
101 : the foot of the bed. “My, you. grains of luminol the night before,’ 





loo ' How’d you get it?” 
exposure to Betty Grable 
d week-end,” I said reaching 
eenex. 
\. nodded and helped herself 
aspirin. She munched it 
fully, then she said, “Did it 
ur to you that a ship is just 
oman?” 
dd my eyes, recognizing the 
sea-lore of Hollywood. “In 
ire, was there a feud between 
officers by any chance?” 


\. nodded, a little startled. 
1 one of them,” I went on, 


I said. 

“The trouble was nobody cared 
for her except Edward G. Robinson,” 
Miss A. said sadly, “And even Ed- 
ward G. Robinson wasn’t really good 
for her. He adored every bolt in her 
lovely hulk but he just didn’t know 
how to make her happy. It just 
seemed to make her nervous having 
him around.” 

“Well, why didn’t they get rid of 
Edward G. Robinson?” I asked, but 
Miss A. said that was simply out of 
the question. “He was crazy about 
that ship. The only way they could 
have got rid of Edward G. Robinson 


“| attractive female relative was to put her in dry-dock and scrape 
=a other one was in love with?” him off with a blow-torch.” 
iw it,” Miss A. said resent- “fT ALL sounds pretty depressing,” 
I said, “Didn’t anything happen to 
ed my hot pillow. “I’ve seen cheer her up?”’ 
ture so often my head’s going “Not for a long time,’ Miss A 
cycles,” I said. “I bet there said, ‘““Then she runs into half-a-doz 
east one rating who was sea- en Jap dive bombers and brings them 
sj { another who was gun-shy. all down. Just bang, bang, bang, 
is to be one of each aboard bang, bang. Only she’s simply shat- 
stroyer. I think it’s part of tered inside after it and so Edward 
b ordnance or something.” G. Robinson goes below and does 


\ matter of fact there was,” 
s A. said. She was silent a 
frowning. Then she began 
g Anyway, as I was saying, 
1 sl just like a woman. It isn't 
natter of boiler plates and 
d riveting. It’s a_ highly 
organism. The crew has to 
nd it has to like the crew. 
' it’s what they call an un- 
Ie 
was this ship moping 
asked. 
the crew were homesick for 
Miss A. said, “They tsed 
vn to their bunks and cry, 
just like a boarding-school 
ig day. And then of course 
Edward G. Robinson.” 
was the matter with Ed 


everything he can to make her com- 
fortable—-fixes up her bulk-heads and 
engines and rivets her boilers, all the 
little attentions that mean so much 
to a ship. Then just as she’s recov- 
ered from that along comes a Jap 
submarine!” She paused dramatical 
ly a moment, then went on, warming 
up to her narrative. “It fires a tor- 
pedo and misses. Then they drop 
depth-charges; whoosh! bang! The 
sub comes to the surface and begins 
shooting it out, Bang, bang, bang 
bang, bang! Then the brave ship just 
steams straight into it—BANG! and 
sends it to the bottom.” 

“Bang!” I cried, catching the ex- 
citement and dropping the thermom- 
eter, 

Miss A. picked up the thermometer 
and examined it. Then she shook 
it down, looking grave. “You want 











ae Robinson?” I asked. to be more careful,” she said, “Did it 
7 } shook her head. Edward ever occur to you that a woman is 
on, it seemed, was one of just like a ship? She looks all right 
timers who insisted on go- and then something happens, like flu i 
and he fitted into the life followed by double pneumonia. Her 1 | 
d hip like a loose nut in a lungs fill up and before she knows 1] 
Tr e. “So what with the crew it she’s down by the port and sink- | 
e themselves to sleep every ing fast.” ] 
Edward G. Robinson crab- I took a couple of aspirin and a i] 
1 interfering all over the drink of water. “Just the same,” I 1] 
Tr | ship was a nervous wreck said after a moment, “I don’t see why C y i il il s | 
bet e even started on her shake- just for a change they don’t make a osy, relaxing slippers so 
m \ ise. And nobody but Edward movie about a ship that’s just like a soft you hardly know you 
= \ son even had a kind word ship——you know, just good boiler plate have them on. Theis what | 
am They just kept grousing and and bolts and rivets and no more : 1 
—_ st er and of course when the emotional life than a tin can.” the whole family needs for || 
e she went to pieces and “You’re feverish,” Miss A. said stay-at-home evenings! 1 
boilers and got a Grade B kindly, ““Nobody would ever be crazy 
‘i ‘aminations.” enough to make a picture like that.” | 
‘ 
| 





LVERY SATURDAY NIGHT 
4 > 
E, \ 4 S L J i A ( 5 | | ! 
- A Informed and entertaining comment on the week's happenings 
at home and abroad 
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Y rains which continued for days made the going extremely tough in 
| especially for artillerymen like these who have to sleep near the 
~ suns What wouldn't these chaps give for a pair of waterproof blankets? 
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Januery 
— an 
C O N c: E BR N I N G F O O D up in small squares, slice the onions’ get enough for their simplest needs 
and grate the carrot. Arrange the even by standing in long queues, 
pieces of fish (separated from the using the substitutes that fill the —— 
bones and skin) and the potatoes, markets and paying Black Marketi 
But There Are Lots of Other onion, carrots and biscuits in layers, prices, Fo U 
and season each layer with salt and The good old stand-bys of nutri- —. 


Fish in the Sea, of Course 
By JANET MARCH 


lovely silverware ast 


International Silver's 


IT’S A MAN'S COFFEE... BRIMFUL 
OF HEARTENING FULL-BODIED FLAVOR! 


tharator 








x A N I 0d Is 3 ind 
Ss Ss ( iS fa alions lr 

\ t s} He has reat 

es e unusual age ol 

é s sorts of fish whicl 

ses personally in the Fulton 

New York feels a 





weather he recom 
Ss Ss S é t iy doctors 
S a hre four dozen 
fix vou up. Mr. Flood 
nd accompanyl! 
s iter ana € 
S rs Scot 
f oa 
S is fish to be 
7 rid Itali 
mes old Negroes, 
Yankees, and then 
Irishmen They have to 
S st a lifetime to 
» do a thing simply 


ging point of view 


people favor the young. 


\ ¢ ble to support my- 

S n my ‘eighties by fish frying. 
S¢ if us who live’ inland 
iven’t the fine choice of fish which 
is tl heritage of seaport dwellers 
Our sea fish has come quite a plece, 
we rs by the sea like 

s fish, for all the white 
fis ) ¢ ing ni h yu local fish- 
€ lus ut Oo Lake Ontario 1s 
e ne ( cl rain bound 

f Ne Y« If you arrive at one 
the shed is fishless and you 

o ne WIt! it the newspaper pa! 
A is going to turn into such 

\s S S ese days lit 

I se t » fish shopping with 
sort of fish as your goal 

Keep an open mind and you'll get 


you are unlucky 
; 


lin S i haddie ot if 
S e fillets of flour 

u think of 

Ss England Whatever 


1 ie \ n it 
y 
Fish Chowder 
t y 
{ 
, 
v cet t 
1 
S ed S 
K] ind 
( T ieted 
é { vate}! 
Y * T »f 
) t 
I ey. Le 
) 
pout nail in 
i nd ut them 





The 


pepper. Save the fish stock and mix 


it and the milk together and pour 
over the arranged layers. Cook in a 
moderate oven for an hour. Ten 
minutes before serving stir in the 


Worcester sauce and sprinkle the ba- 
con fried crisp and broken up, over 
the top. This makes a fine Saturday 


luncheon or Sunday supper dish. 


Baked Haddock 


2 pounds of filleted haddock 

cup of Canadian white wine 
lemon juice 
tablespoon of chopped parsley 


teaspoon of 


» slices of onion chopped 
1142 tablespoons of flout 
Salt and peppel 


cut in smallish 
pieces, in a baking pan 
Sprinkle them with the chopped pars- 
ley, the onion and the salt and pepper. 


fillets, 


greased 





Pour on the wine and cook in a hot 
REFRESHMENTS 
WOMAN (who can read and 


A write) 


Adorns the street I ornament 
Her cheek is fair, her eyes are bright; 
That she is rich is evident. 
Her silver foxes ripple free, 
Her gowns reflect the latest style; 
And oftenwhiles she bows at me, 
Bestows the favor of a smile. 


When at a meeting, lately held 
To plan some social Church affair 
(The night Batavia had been shelled; 
I would the lady had been there!) 
She said that soup and chicken-pie 
Would bring the crowd, enlarge the 
take, 
And mentioned with a kindling eye 
The pleasant theme of angel-cake. 


A wiser member shook her head; 


“No; not in war-time,” she replied 
“TI’d say some tea, a slice of bread, 
Perhaps a cookie on the side.’ 


lack-wit cried “Who 
bun? 
No one at all would come, my dear. 
That program is a stingy one, 


The 


WantS a 


poo 


miles away ft here! 


J. E. 


war is Om 


MIDDLETON 





oven for about twenty minutes, then 


put the pieces of fish on a warm 
platter, and add the flour to the pan. 
Let it brown and then add a little 
te) ind salt and pepper to taste 
nd serve this sauce poured over the 
fish 
Halibut and Tomato 
l large slice of halibut or two 
small ones 


1 can of 


l tablespoon ot chopped 


tomatoes 
parsley 


1 } 
} 


liced onion 


cupful of stale bread crumbs 
ae tablespoons of butter 
1] teaspoon of salt 
Black pepper 

teaspoon of sugal 


Heat the can of tomatoes 


the ugar to it and half the salt. 
Spread half the butter on a flat oven 
lish and then put, first, the onion 
lices and then the fish on the plat 
t Sprinkle with the rest of the 
salt, pepper and parsley and then 
nour on the hot tomato Cover with 
crumb dot with the rest of the 
butter and bake in a hot oven. 
e @ 

Black Market 
In Holland 
& A LAND of real plenty, where 

ration ire liberal, and the ra 
tion-book function like an urbane 


policeman, it is hard to realize what 


life must be like in a country whose 
citizens are not able to get the food 
they need : 
News has come out of Holland 
about how hard it is to find enough 
to eat in that German-governed 
country Between Nazi confiscation 
of food and Nazi control of what is 
ft, th people have a struggle to 


tion, eggs and meat, are practically 
non-obtainable. 3etween April 12 
and May 15, 1943, Dutch citizens over 
21 were allowed to buy one egg, those 
under 21 were allowed to buy two. 
But each egg cost 30 cents and eight 
of them were worth more than the 
$2.20 which is the wage earned by 
some workmen for a whole day’s 
hard work! Everyone is allowed a 
piece of meat every two weeks, but 
the piece is so small that the Dutch 
jokingly say that butchers are caus- 
ing the shortage of cigarette papers 
by using them for meat wrappers. 
Canadians, standing in line in the 
raid-day sunshine to get such luxuries 


as candy can only sense the bitter 


reality that forces Dutch housewives 
to queue up in the cold at 4 a.m. on 
meat and vegetable days with the 


hope that, by patiently waiting, they 


can purchase some of those essential 
foods. 

It is no wonder, with food so 
scarce and Nazi control so harsh, 
that Black Markets thrive. To buy 


on the Black Market in Holland a 
person must be able to pay such fa- 
bulous sums as $6 for a pound of 
butter, $65 for a pound of coffee, 
510 a pound for meat, 50 cents for 
a pound of potatoes, 50 cents for a 
quart of milk, $38 for a ham and 
$1.45 for a loaf of bread. 

The Dutch are not only valiant but 
ingenious. Substitutes fill gaps 
where real food is missing. Ersatz 
coffee is made from ground up cro- 
cus and tulip bulbs and, even though 
the Germans have forbidden such use 
of the bulbs because of their export 


value, they also go into flour. Some 
flour contains at least 4 per cent 
bulbs. How about a nutritious cake 
made from a Dutch recipe? Ingredi- 


ents include chestnuts, 
gs, soda, tale and flour made 
bulbs or white beans. Results 

an ersatz cake for people who are 
living for the time in an ersatz 
world 


carrots, potato 





one can or OLD DUTCH 


CLEANS YOUR SINK 


E69 MU0RE TIMES 


THAN ANY OTHER LEADING CLEANSER 
BY ACTUAL TEST!* 


*HERE ARE T 


SCIENTIFICALLY CHECKED TESTS 
Old Dutch Cleaned... 

















MAGIC 
CHEESE BISCUITS 


114 cups flour 


1 tbspn. shorten- 


cup milk ing 
14 tspn. salt 6 tbspns,. grated 
cheese 


2tspns. Magic Baking Powder 

(When half-baked, place square 
of cheese on top of biscuits for 

extra flavor) 

Sift dry ingredients together; cut 
in shortening. Mix in cheese 
lightly; add milk slowly. Roll out 
on floured board to 14-inch thick; 
cut with small biscuit cutter. 
Bake in hot oven (475°F.) 12 to 15 
minutes. Makes 12. 


MAGIC 
INSURES 
BAKING 


SUCCESS i jy K | 
p 


MADE 
IN 
CANADA 


ero tt vas of 
‘* Guaranteed by © 
Good Housekeeping 


HE RESULTS! 




















Lb puTCcH 


Welly 


LL 


69 more sinks than Cleanser A 
93 ct) oi) ae “ B 
se oe OD 


CLEANSER 
With sersmorl 


MADE IN CANADA 


The cleansers identified above by letters, along with 
Old Dutch Cleanser, account for over 90% of all 
the cleansers sold in the United States and Canada. 


It’s what you get... not how much 
you pay ... that spells real econ- 
omy. That’s why more women use 
Old Dutch than any other cleanser! 


110 more sinks than Cleanser E 
14 ee oe oe ee F 
WW oe +8 “ oe G 
6 * oe 6 UH 
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fortunately There's Nothing 


Qu 


By P. W. LUCE 


TAI ialf a dozen china eggs, a 

n rake with three teeth 
missi a dog-eared cookery book, 
thirt rs of second-hand shoes, a 
fow ked mirrors, a bushel of 
glad rms, some fancy bead-work 
whit vs “A Present from Chat- 
tan Tenn.’”’, a handful of cigar 
ligh hat won’t work, and a lot 
of s ly outmoded dresses and 
coa the lot higgledy-piggledy 
in ant corner store, get ready 


fol tic time, and you're all set 
ble Sale. 

d, organized, and patron- 

st entirely by women, a 

sale is a fine example of 

0} ising in delirium tremens. 

ney expert would go batty 

discover a reasonable bal- 

een original costs and final 

nd a faithful graph of a 

ness would look like a jig- 

M le fifteen seconds after a 

short pered 


man decides he’s 
with the darned thing for 
ay 

Phe ; nothing else on earth quite 

like mble Sale. Fortunately. 
= Al ir is a social affair where 
polit trons get gypped pleasantly 
aftel x bored by dull speeches by 
di dowagers. A Winter Fair 
con 1 maximum of entertain- 
t a minimum of merchandis- 
iffers an opportunity of 
met the Best People on a tem- 
qual footing. A Sale of 
W ile making no pretensions 
t nything more than a mid- 
dle ttraction, still has a quiet 


dignit at stamps it as eminently 


nble Sale has no frills. It 

no entertainment, and has 
r dignity or decorum. It 
utilitarian. 

on to giving thrifty hous: 

1ance to get rid of a lot of 
has been cluttering the 
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VICTORY 
GARDEN 
NOW 


be) ts 
4a eS 


BEFORE 
SHORTAGES 


D PROFITABLE GARDEN PLANNING 
DONE IN APRIL. Last minute plans, 
sions, and late ordering are the 
Victory Gardens. Very important 
missed when the urgency of work 
thinking and investigation. There is 
lanning a garden months ahead of 
It will pay you handsomely to 
land you can plant and follow a 
© produce foods to cover a long 
» accordance with family numbers 
Send for Catalog to-day. (Those 
from us in 1943 will receive Catalog 
, without request.) 


2 TODAY FOR YOUR COPY 
44 SEED AND NURSERY CATALOG 


INION SEED HOUSE 


GEORGETOWN, ONT. 
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| Beauty Salon 


W. O. WIEGAND 


‘nt Waving Beauty Culture 


Hair Goods 


ST. WEST 
tale 1293 





GOLD MEDALIST 
DIPLOMIST 





Oriental 


Cream 


GOuRAUOD 







gives a touch of satis- 
faction. Recaptures 
that soft, tender skin 
) of youth. e 


White, Flesh, Rachel Sun Tan 

















te Like a Jumble Sale 


cupboards for months or even years, 
the Jumble Sale can be depended to 
bring in anything from $50 to $250 
for a Good Cause. More often than 
not there is a church organization 
behind the venture, but it is as well 
to keep the pastor at a distance. Theo 
logical colleges offer no courses in 
Jumble Sales, and the good man is 
apt to become slightly addled when 
he finds himself in the midst of the 
maelstrom. 

The preliminaries for a Jumble 
Sale take a good deal of time. It isn’t 
the sort of thing that can be done in 
a hurry. Women who are mentally 
alert dodge responsibility by invent 
ing good excuses for not going on the 
committee. The landlord of desired 
premises takes a great deal of con- 
vincing that he should do his bit by 
giving his store, rent free, for the 
time required. A couple of carpen 
ters must be coaxed into forgetting 
union rates for putting up the need- 
ed shelves. The usual wrangles as to 
who’ll do what have to be straight- 
ened out. 

Much tact is needed in asking for 
gifts for the affair. Any woman will 
gladly surrender a stack of saucers 
for which she has no cups, a moth- 
eaten bearskin, a crayon of Aunt 
Emily about to enter her second 
childhood, and an assortment of ideal 
Christmas gifts that she hasn’t the 
nerve to pass on to her dearest 
enemy, but more than _ that is 
needed. 

There must be something that 
somebody wants to buy, as well as 
everything that everybody wants to 
get rid of. 

Some of these things may come in 
voluntarily, but most of them have 
to be asked for by the committee in 
charge of supplies. I’m not sure if this 
is called the Wangling Committee or 
the Wheedling Committee. 


\ OST of the persons approached 
a3 respond with good grace once 
the worthy purpose of the affair has 
been explained at great length over 
a cup of tea, but many a worthy ma- 
tron is miffed when it is suggested 
that her handbag is still good enough 
for the Sale, after a bit of polishing, 
or that her hat is not yet so complete- 
ly outdated that it wouldn’t fetch 
half a dollar from a myopie charwo- 
man with a queer taste in color ar 
rangement. 

The Wangling Committes doesn’t 
bother men for contributions in 
kind, but that doesn’t mean that their 
best fishing hats, their most comfort- 
able sweaters, their prized tobacco 
jars, and their temporarilv aiscarded 
golf sticks don’t get sneaked out to 
the Jumble Sale headquarters. The 
wives, the wretches, see to that. 

The fixing of prices for the various 
articles is done by the Committee of 
the Whole. No amateur economist 
could understand how a decision is 
reached, but it is generally assumed 
that the two guiding principles are 
“caveat emptor”, and “what the traf- 
fic will bear’’. 

It is understood that prices must 
be high enough to bring in a satisfac 
tory revenue, and low enough to 
undercut Mr. Woolworth’s Five-and- 
Ten. A difference of opinion is usual 
ly resolved by 

(a) giving in to the women who 
talk loudest and longest, or 

(b) discovering that there are no 
2-cent price tags, very few 15-cent 
tags for which there is a biz demand, 
and so the charge automatically sets 
itself at 25 cents. 

It is not considered ethical to re- 
duce a price once it has been estab- 
Jished, unless it seems certain that 
the customer won’t pay that much 
Then one acts on the principle that 
a dollar in the hand is worth two 
camisoles on the hook. 

It is not ethical, either, for custom- 
ers to change price tags on tne goods 

Do they do it? 

Do they! 


Sve rors of a Jumble Sale 
4 is largely by word of mouth, 
crude window cards, and pulpit an 


SATURDAY 


NIGHT 


nouncements. A $25,000-a-vear pub- 
lic relations counsel would shudder 
at the very thought of these obsol- 
ete methods, but they work. No 
snappy slogan ever coined has half 
the pulling power of those two little 
words “Jumble Sale”! 

It is true that the clientele is not 
exactly what is described as exclus 
ive. The carriage trade is i‘arely in 
evidence. Those who come early to 
head the rush are graduates of the 
hard school of the Bargain Basement 
and have taken post-graduate cours 
es in Morning Specials. They may 
not know exactly what they are 
after, but they mean to get their 
money’s worth. They ask no quat 
ter once the doors are opened, and 
they certainly give none 

A bull in a china shop is an inert 
creature compared to a determined 
female bargain hunter at a Jumble 
Sale. She’ll shove and jostle her way 
to the shoe section and siiatech the 
best pair of sevens right out of 
hands of a covetous hussy wvefore the 
saleslady can say “T’chk! T’chk!” 
As if that did any good! 

Shoes are considered the prize of 
ferings. They may not fit, but the 
successful grabber has a 
whom they can be traded off for a 
smaller or larger pair, as the 
may be. Or, if a real bargain, they 
can be disposed of by private sale 
on the sidewalk at a clear profit of 


need 


friend to 


anything from a dime to two-bits, the 
W.P.T.B. not yet having placed a 
ceiling on second-hand shoes 

There is no “By your leave”, or 
“After you, please” at a Junible Sale 
It’s a case of every woman for her- 
self and devil take the hindmost 
There are Known cases of cheeks 
being slapped, but none of the turn- 
ing of the other cheek. Any pet 
looking for trouble can find plenty 


The pre sence of a policeman to re 
I 


ulate traffic at the door has a sobe1 
ing effect on that part of the crowd 
within reach of his brawny erm t 
not all I Zatl iy 1 
the services of constal 
‘7 of the dutie f tk 

sionaire is to see that ree 
taken out bear a crypt 
cating that the goods hav 
for Expe rienced J Die 
Nore S iW l] 
narkK the re but 
customers have been known fo a! 
fully equipped with wrap] 
trin nd red blue Ve vi 

re ye is t iT: isu 
ité 1 ( ple Ur \ 

id ae 8 oul exer 
SKl as a p el Wrapper 
cau it il T I the I 
improves with exper ( 

Of course the vast maj uy 
customers really come 
pay good hard cash for dour hinges 
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pet turtles, 


antique in 2044, but is merely hope 
lessly old-fashioned today. 


Imost anything can find a buyer 


Some women have been known to buy 
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ginseng roots, dog col- 
lars, sik cushions won in a raffle, 
coat hangers, wobbly umbrellas, hair 
oil, and much trivia that will be an 


mselives had 


et 


oe eon 


January 
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e e monetary illusion which has plagued inc e 
an ts i } lp ications ill past civilizations and with which stru 
this civilization has failed to deal quent nt 
though it writhes in the economic con fores : 
By STANLEY McCONNELL sequences of that failure. They pre- me! 
sent a challenge to the rational, truth- sta! t 
While both interest and profit t vithir James Forsyte, a man of seeking mind which cannot be ig dust 
have been attacked in ancient perty who views the future with nored: What is wrong with the rea- wil 
is well as in modern times as the profound distrust, decides to Invest soning which these astronomical eco 
cause of maldistribution of us portion of the family fortune, figures and the approved financial da 
wealth, little attention has been Rint4 ~ mae Mace 1 WOR practice of this age appear to con Secur ‘ 
paid to the compounding of in Sagi bates cane RS foeeeae a ae bide firm? If the figures do not truly rep € : 
' und wraith whisk intro es uculation he finds tnat resent the economic facts, why has 
we ; s heirs will be able to enjoy a fab he modern age refused to face this 
duc the law of geometrical Paves Puan ais ii elcat tee g aon — aware ge refused to W ' 
E ine om L¢ 1iccumulatead issue? 7 
progression into the commercial rnings OF nis estate without effort The illusion lies in the fact that a 
ystem of values, raising all n the irt other than the clipping we have built into the fabric of ow a 
costs and prices, though counter- ipons. (Exhibit A) financial order and therefore into . 
acted in part by improved \ ir} t news item records that our whole system of values a math : 
methods of production ne Frank D. Crissman, a retired ematical law which finds expression r 
this article. the writer ex rme counting on the same fin through the compounding of money plos 
satis th ‘ 5 attned x1lom, Jett 51,000 “to set up a Just why the practice came into gen ey 
mine he economic — of st which he computed would total eral use is not quite so apparent to 
this practice ee the g° }892 198.40 at the end of its 252 Yet it is essential to the whole argu : 
thesis that it is not the taking of Bay existenct when it was to be ment to know why | | 
inferesft oy profit per se which ised for various philantt ropiec pul In the search for a suitable money, pl f 
causes maldistribution but the Ses Exhibit B gold and silver became the accepted r 
ompounding of values, from It s work on Usui Elliott cal- mediums because of their compara 7 te ‘ Ce 
which he deduces that the real s that “one cent loaned January. tive scarcity, great value and dur Somewhere near the frontier of Western India is the ferry terminus {or F 
blem is to divorce the com- | AD. 1. drawing interest at the rate ability Thus the conception of all aircraft flown from the United Nations’ factories by British, Empire al 7 
E di principle from our f six per cent, compounded annual- Money from the earliest times was of and American pilots. Here heavy and medium bombers, transport iir- fu : 
business and financial account- n January 1. 1895, would amount S°Mething indestructible. Today if craft and even fighter planes land after flying thousands of miles, are le . 
ng to 8.497.840.000 decillion dollars. To 2 bank note is torn or defaced, the inspected, serviced and then despatched eastwards to the battle zones. [oj 
s in gold 23.2 grains to the dol. 2K will replace it with a new = A special pool of ferry pilots fly newly-delivered planes to all parts 
\ t ising it in spheres of pure gold his ew of eee veer x of India. They are carefully briefed, just as pilots and crews are who fla 
; : C taching to money has been confirmed fl B Ww hon § t in tn hx foe thace 1 ; of 
size of the earth, it would take yo iaw f¢ has been transferred by y over Burma. \ eather orecasts make the journey safe for these long- 
70,000,000,000,000 spheres of gold) ,ommon consent from money to fin distance fliers. Pilots keep in wireless touch with R.A.F. ground stations F 
Exhibit C ancial capital and to all legal instru- for up-to-the-minute news on weather changes ahead. This servic. is ac 
ts D and E: The planet earth ments of debt. This is obviously an supplied by members of the Indian Meteorological Service (seen above) s 
illusion since real capital depreciates as they prepare the weather charts for the guidance of R.A.F. air crews 7 
ily Sta AP). Oct. 30 both from use and obsolescence and . , 
194 Ciontinaiga: on Ne a Pane ' PAR ATH AAU A AT LAREN DOGO St ARR AOSBE SEGA, CT GET OE NE DEM 
THE BUSINESS FRONT 
Pee ee ee ¢ 
inds Down Whom? 
o Grinds Down Whom ‘ 
BY P. M. RICHARDS 
| that mar upposed The vast majority of people are decent, and a 
. vable characteristic of most of them is that in any 
onflict of interests they’re predisposed to champion 
the little fellow against the big. But often this trait 
\ s exercised entirely illogically If the public sees 
wly-paid employees threatening to strike against a 
eat, wealthy corporation such as Montreal Light, 
Heat & Power or the Canadian Pacific Railway, its 
ympathies instinctively go to what it supposes to 
be the “under-dog”. But in the particular instance, 
tk rich corporation may really be the under-dog, 
His n process of being subjected to exploitation by a labor In addition to the planes which are flown directly to India from 
n without ganization strategically well placed to put on the seas, every day more and more ships are discharging crated airc: 
n't | t. Th pressure. The employer can neither educate public Indian docks from the war factories of Britain and the United § 
, t permit him t opinion on the matter, nor afford to alienate public Giant cranes swing these crated fuselages (above), weighing as mt 
tru nd roodwill by refusing to give way The rich corpora ° R 
Ick hon is condenmea In the waklc wied tu te wenth ten tons, on to long articulated R.A.F. transport trucks which speed 
‘ size; it’s a case of fat directors with white piping from the dockside to the assembly lines in R.A.F. maintenance di 0!s 
ind the waistcoats against workers with dinner 
Was This Exploitation? 
ince I heard a great industrialist reproached by 
tors to his plant for the monotony of the work on 
ng assembly lines. All day long workers repeated 
tion or brief series of motions Soul-destroying, 
t nd not much pay either. The industrialist said 
that the assen bly lines provided em 
ment for many men and women who were not 
quipped, pl ically or mentally, to dado any more 
rh nd that the pay was high rather than 
york done A ttle investigating I did 
ed to support the employer’s claim. I] 
found that quite a number of the workers were blind 
Which is the Under-Dog? r deaf or otherwise handicapped 
The Will be over betore iong ind we can’t 
! vaste In our productive system 1 
7 to be able to provide jobs for all those needing 
ind support our coming new social security set 
strikes cause serious losses of employment, pur 
ve ind production. Strikes are prevent 
ble A ind public opinion, built on knowledge and 
do much to prevent uch losses 
very part of Canada, groups of earnest 
\7 meeting regularly to study and discuss 
on cial questions Nothing can be more constructive , 
( ti se than tnis Nothing will more surely bring about the 
ditions necessary for “full employment” than the re 
u elopment of an aroused, informed public opinion In this depot in India which covers the area of a small town and * 
fch places the national good before sectional or beyond the reach of enemy bombers, hundreds of aircraft mache 
ip interest British, Indian and Burmese, re-assemble these thousands of planes, ©''°°" 
hea 


test and service them and send them on their way to the battles 
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ntinued from Page 26) 
eventu|\y disappears. Yet our whole 


finan practice is based on this il- 
Jusion ; 

Thu dustrial age began with an 
insup le handicap inherited from 
the | the compounding principle 
refer! o by Sir Archibald Alison 
gs ‘tl st lever of geometrical pro- 
gress which it proceeded to 
incor te as the keystone of its 
struct of values with conse 
quenc’ hich no one appears to have 
fores Yet anyone with an ele 
ment nowledge of mathematics, 
stand t the beginning of the in 
dust! ge, could have predicted 
wit! inty the whole chain of 
econo lls which confound us to- 
da} 


Securi vy and Freedom 


he age of Economic Man 


who s ut to build an industrial 
and ercial civilization and by 
the | f certain techniques, eco 
nomi political, to ensure for all 
men t vo requisites of the abun 
dant security and freedom. To 
realiz first objective, he em 
ploy scientific method applied 
to tl luction of goods. It was 
a tec e based upon the division 
of lal the institution of private 
E prope nd the market, culminat 
ing it factory system and mass 
product It implied for all a wid 
el ff material enjoyments 
throu progressively declining 
scale ices, including reasonably 
full « ment and a modicum of 
leisu was intended to be an era 
of ‘e 
nd objective was a corol- 
la f first. The right to dispose 
of on x, the right to own prop 
Fert ht to buy and sell, were 
th ¢ pillars of political free 
dc ie continued exercise of 
su required a system in 
w! rder and justice were 
en! the will of the people 
Thus onomie and political fac 
tors \ nterlocked in a great fo) 
ward ent looking to the libera 
tio: men from poverty and 
Of 
ne it seemed that this 
great iment might have suc 
ceed e technique of the indus 
tri ition expanded outward 
from itish Isles to the new con- 
tinent t our observer, knowing 
the : itical framework upon 
Whict ted, would have seen that 
i mu ite in every country an 
un) economy and eventual 
C0! rld chaos, tor the se 
Quenc: events must correspond 
* 


NIGHT, Dec. 18, 1943 


to the operation of the mathematical 
principle involved: 

1. The commercial age was de- 
signed to carry to its broadest expres- 
sion the relationship of buyer and 
seller, displacing the fixed, feudal re- 
lationship of landlord and tenant. The 
condition on which such an order can 
best function is that of a balanced 
land tenure. But since money values 
compound while property values do 
not, the effect was to create finan- 
cial titles to all property in the form 
of mortgages and bonds, tending to 
alienate productive property from 
the original holders and to concen- 
trate its ownership. Thus the first 
condition of a balanced relationship 
between producer and consumer, sell- 
er and buyer, was violated. The basic 
maladjustment in our economic life, 
inadequate buying power in relation 
to our productive capacity, followed 
as a natural, inevitable consequence. 

2. Since there is under this prac- 
tice no limit to the expansion of fin- 
ancial values, the growth of debt 
overflowed private property into the 
field of public debt which, once sanc- 
tioned, in spite of all warnings, con- 
tinued to expand without limit. The 
lack of new outlets for capital invest- 
ment diverted savings into the un- 
productive channels of public and 
private debt which further curtailed 
purchasing power. The symptoms of 
an unbalanced economy, instead of 
yielding to the new engineering tri- 
umphs, became more evident in the 
struggle for domestic and foreign 
markets, in increasing business mor- 
tality and in mass unemployment. It 
was a vicious circle of expanding 
debt and contracting markets, aggra- 
vated by the methods of public fin- 
ance. 

3. The social disorders arising from 
this imbalance created divisions be- 
tween economic groups, particular 
ly between Capital and Labor, which 
seemed to confirm the doctrine of the 
class war, In dealing with these prob- 
lems the state was led to expand tax- 
ation and public debt, to provide re- 
lief and social services and to assume 
powers for which no precedent ex- 
isted, while the citizen who had lost 
his property and could no longer 
find employment was compelled to 
ook to the state for aid. A strong 
undercurrent of resentment from the 
apparent fact that money values took 
precedence over human _ values 
brought disunity and industrial strife 
with a further lowering of the na 
tional income. 

1. The logic of the industrial rev- 
olution was to make wealth increas- 
ingly accessible to all through low- 
er prices. The fact, as reported by 
the Brookings Institution, was that 
“over an ever-widening area the pro 
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cess of persistently expanding pur- 
chasing power by means of price re- 
ductions has been checked. It is one 
of the primary mechanisms upon 
which the capitalistic system was 
supposed to rely, yet it has substan 
tially ceased to operate.” + The In 
stitution inferred that “the trouble 
with capitalism is the capitalists.” On 
the contrary, the rise in prices was 
inevitable. The manufacturer, caught 
between rising costs and falling mar 
kets, was often hard put to it to keep 
his business afloat. 


Involuntary Receivership 


Had our financial comptroller su 
vived for two centuries he would 
have lived to see his predictions ful 
ly confirmed and our financial order 
facing an involuntary receivership 
while continuing the methods which 
had created this dilemma. He would 
see Economic Man complaining of 
poverty in the midst of plenty, won 
dering why with ample natural re 
sources and the highest technical 
Knowledge he had failed to realize 
his original objective—an economy 
of abundance. He would see him in 
the persons of statesmen, economists, 
business executives and workers, be 
set by a strange fear, the thought of 
mass unemployment after a wat 
which had engaged all their energies. 

He would perceive with utter real 
ism that Economic Man had failed to 
face the issue involved in his false 
scale of values, that he had been de 
feated by his own bad bookkeeping. 
He would realize that he had failed 
to distinguish between wealth and 
money, that the figures which were 
compounding in his bank account, his 
bond portfolio, his balance sheet, 
were ballooning all costs and prices 
from within, widening the gap be- 
tween producer and consumer, con 
tracting every dollar as a claim on 
goods. For Economic Man had un 
wittingly adopted the most vicious 
and effective instrument of inflation 
which the mind of man could possibly 
conceive, to which he continued to 
cling while his world fell about his 
head, at the same time passing legal 
enactments against the rise of prices. 

Leafing through the voluminous 
reports of investigating commissions 
and fruitless economic conferences, 
our impartial observer would find 
his diagnosis confirmed in Economic 
Man’s own words -the paradox of 
poverty in a world of technical mas 
tery, the fear of unemployment, the 
surplus financial capital (When has 
a public issue been undersub 
scribed?), the lack of purchasing 
power, the unrelenting struggle for 
markets, the increasing tensions and 
hazards for the average man in the 
effort to provide for his family 


Defect in the System 


To quote: “The obvious conclusion 
to be drawn at this point is that 
American consumption is potential 
ly enormous, that American produc- 
tion is potentially much larger than 
actual production has ever been, and 
that the defect in the system lies in 
the element which connects the two 
to each other—-the element of pur- 
chasing power. If the great mass 0: 
the population has incomes too small 
to enable it to buy what it wants and 
if an infinitesimal minority has in 
comes larger that it can spend, then 
consumption will be less than it 
should be and production also less 
The rich, with the large incomes, will 
put into savings what they do not 
need to pay out for goods. Two- 
thirds of the entire savings ($15,000, 
000,000) made in 1929, for example, 
were made by that 2.3 minority of the 
population having incomes in excess 
of $10,000. And since the proportion 
of the national income saved has 
tended, according to our findings, 
to increase in recent times with an 


f 


increase in. the concentration of 
wealth, the process may be expected 
to continue in aggravated form.” 
Again the findings are in fullest 
accord with the operation of the 
mathematical law But little is 
gained by the treatment of effects 
We are dealing here with a displace 
ment factor which challenges the 
whole conception upon which the in 


+ Economie Progress Without Eco 
nomie Revolution, Fortune, Nov 
1935. 

t Ibid. Author’s italics 


dustrial age has been built. That the 
economic malady has invaded the 
political sphere is underlined by the 
collectivist trend in Britain and 
America, and the rise of the totalitat 
lan systems in Europe, proving fot 
all who care to read that the tech 
nique of the industrial revolution 
the division of labor, private prop- 
erty and the free market—-are the eco 
nomic foundation of the house of pol 
itical freedom 

The divorcing of business and fin 
ancial accounting from the com 
pounding principle is the first essen 
tial step toward the restoration of a 
balanced economy in which produ 
tive capacity and purchasing powet1 
will be equated, in which property 


and its advantages will be 
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widely distributed, in which unem- 
ployment’‘will be the rare exception 


and in which freedom will grow in 
its own congenial soil. It is a step 
which challenges no existing institu 
tions, disturbs no proved techniques 
of the business world, invades no 
rights but yield i ientifically pro 
portioned return to Capita a 
bor, enriching all men both in thei 
capacity iS propert ywnel ind 
workers. It is the true alternative be 
tween the political imbalance of the 
Left and the con ce of 
the Right nic tne ns 
yf the past , line r Its 
errors, provid ential 
f the ] rE i ic he ft 
nor R t cay ! ( 
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It is recommended that answers fo inquiries in this department 
be read im conjunction with the Business and Market Forecast. 





A. E. B., Windsor, Ont.—GATEWAY 
PATRICIA is still inactive. Previous 
exploration on this property, which 
adjoins Central Patricia, failed to dis 
close anything of commercial im- 
portance. As heavy expenditures 
would be needed to make a further 
test the company has been marking 
time and keeping an eye on develop- 
ments in the area. 

H. L. E., Hamilton, Ont.—With the 
payment of $3 per share last month, 


arrears of dividends on the 6% per 
cent cumulative preferred stock of 
SIMPSONS LTD. now amount to 
$17.62%2 per share. Earnings figures 
for 1943 are not yet available, but 
the company is understood to have 
done a larger volume of business 
than in 1942, which latter was the 
largest in its history and nearly 


double that of 1939. 
pany may be hampered by further 
curtailment and restrictions in mer- 
chandise supplies during the coming 
the earnings outlook ap- 


Though the com- 


months, 


pears good and further payments on 
preferred arrears may be expected. 
The stock looks attractive as a busi- 
ness man’s investment. 

W.S. R., Portage la Prairie, Man.— 
While PORCUPINE CROWN holds 
no property of its own it has share 
interests in Gomak, Northcrown Por: 
cupine and Quemont Mining Corp., 
all of which are inactive at present. 


RONDA GOLD MINES went into 
bankruptcy about five years ago and 
no equity remains for the Share- 
holders. 

F.C.E., Newcastle, Ont. Share- 


holders of CANADA IRON FOUND- 
RIES LTD. are to meet Jan. 27 to 
pass on a proposal to split the pre- 
ferred and common shares 10 for 

by changing the par value of each 
issue from $100 to $10 per share. If 
adopted, the outstanding capital will 
consist of 387,780 6 per cent non-cum- 
ulative preferred shares, $10 par, 
and 159,890 common shares, $10 par. 
It is of interest to note that in 1919 





Canada Packers Limited 


peepee of Canada Packers Lim- 

ited has been built on a policy of 
large sales volume at a very small 
margin of profit. The war has wit- 
nessed a _ substantial expansion in 
sales, at the same time resulting in 
difficulties in operation, such as ris- 
ing price ceilings, rationing, 
etc. The management has been able 
to meet these conditions and show a 
fair profit on the company’s moder- 
ate capitalization. In the fiscal year 
ended March 1943 the profit per dol- 
lar of sales was the smallest in his- 
tory, with sales at a new peak com- 
pensating for the reduction in the 
profit margin. 

In the past two fiscal years net 
earnings available for common divi 
dends were more than double the an- 
nual dividend requirement and for 
years past have been showing a good 
margin over the current annual divi- 
dend rate. The company has wiped 
out its funded debt and the only cap- 
ital liability outstanding is 200,000 
shares of common stock. Net work- 
ing capital has been increased, des- 
pite capital expenditures, and a sub- 
stantial wartime inventory reserve 
built-up 

Export has been a prominent fac 
tor in the company’s increasing sales 
in recent years. The war and ship- 
ping conditions made a number of the 
United Nations dependent on Canada 
for food, and this has been particu- 
larly true of bacon with Britain tak 
ing a large quantity of this product 
from the Dominion. Canada’s ability 
to maintain a portion of this business 
after the war will determine in some 
degree the post-war prospects for 
Canada _ Packers. The Canadian 
farmer has improved his hogs to 
meet the quality demanded by the 
British and the British people by 
now have acquired a taste for Can 
adian bacon that should result in a 
market for a portion of the Domin 
production in peace years. The 
Canadian exchange available to Brit- 
ain after the war will also be a deter- 
mining factor in the percentage of 


costs, 


ion’s 


present sales that will be maintained 
The United Nations are already mak 
ing plans for post-war currency and 
economic stability so that nations 
may trade freely with each other 
The countries liberated from the 
Nazi yoke will also require large 
quantities of food, with the Domin- 


ion one of the world’s largest sources, 
and the removal of present war-time 
rationing and restriction will result 
in increased consumption of provis 
ions at home. 

for 
1943 


Sales 


March 


the fiscal year ended 
amounted to $169,141,671, 


compared with $144,509,292 for 1941- 
1942 and $110,291,840 for 1940-1941. 
Margin of profit per pound of pro- 
duct sold in 1942-1943 of %c and prof- 
it per dollar of sales of 0.95¢c were the 
lowest in history. It can be expected, 
when the company returns to normal 
operating conditions, that this mar- 
gin of profit will be increased closer 
to the level of previous years. For the 
year immediately preceding the out- 
break of the war—fiscal period end- 
ed March 1939—profit represented 
1/6e per pound and 1.60c per dollar 
of sales. With the large sales volume, 
a slight increase in the profit margin 
would be reflected in a substantial 
increase in total net profit. Net prof- 
it for 1942-1943 amounted to $1,611,- 
418, or practically the same as that 
of the preceding year of $1,611,465. 
In both years the net was equivalent 
to $8.06 per share on the common 
stock, or more than twice the current 
annual dividend rate of $4 per share. 

Net working capital at March 25, 


1943, of $9,205,973 was an increase 
from $7,885,069 at March 1942 and 
$5,947,793 at March 1938. Funded 


debt amounting to $4,500,000 in 1938 
had been reduced to $750,000 by 
March 1943 and this outstanding bal 
ance matured January this year to 
leave the company free of bonded in- 


debtedness. In the same period gross 
book value of fixed assets increased 
from $21,515,416 to $23,085,096 and 
depreciation reserve from $9,696,091 
to $13,867,247. In recent years the 
company has been providing out of 


profits a wartime inventory reserve, 
the provision for this purpose in 
1942-1943 amounting to $650,000 and 
in 1941-1942 to $1,310,000. Net profits 
as stated above are after deduction of 
this reserve. 

The company’s capital consists of 
200,000 common shares of no _ par 
value. An initial quarterly dividend 
of 75¢e per share was paid April 1935 
and continued at the annual rate of 
$3 until July 1941 when the current 
rate of $4 per share was established. 





COMPARATIVE STATISTICS 


Year Ended March 1943 1942 





»275,3638 
750,000 1, 


71 $144,509,28 





121,634 
14,167,783 


500,000 








Extras of $1 per share were paid in 
1939 and 1940, and 50c per share in 
1941. 
Price range and earnings ratio 
1937-1943, inclusive, follows 
Divi- 
Earned Price Earn- dends 
Price Range Per ings Ratio Per 
High Low Share High Low Share 
1913 9R 794 $R_.O6 l 1 9.8 $4.00 
1942 7 7134 8.06 10.8 9.2 1.00 
1941 92 76 78 11.8 9.7 1.50 
1910 10434 65 8.34 12 7.8 1.00 
1939 yy Hb ¢ ‘4 * ] ‘ ,00 
1938 * ( 10.5 3.00 
37 98 65 T.61 12.9 Q 5 , 00 
\ age ’ , , 
\ ite curre I a 1] 
High and Lows for Calendar Year Karned 
Per hare for Fiscal Year Ended March 
1941 1940 1939 1938 
2 $110,291,840 $ 88,205,640 $ 77,225,733 $ 84,145,897 
1,555,028 1,667,810 1,238,736 1,100,560 
. 1.40¢ 1.90¢ 1.60e 1.80¢ 
970 8,106,942 7,239,132 6,600,396 
18,59%,635 $59,982 12,116, 103. -:12.760,729 
10,847,789 9,981,2 5,436,978 Se 
600,546 6,f 79, E2o 
23,464 14,372 
160,634 908,65 184, 94 
7,027,143 2.660964 ,062,268 


, 
‘ 
2,250,000 3,000,000 3,750,000 i 500, 000 
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PLAN AHEA/D |: 
— I 
The government of Canad M1 
has announced plans to fi ! 
mance much of the wa is 
expenditure out of curren +) 
revenue. War taxes of var Bi 
ious sorts are being i 
imposed. To meet then I 
the first step is to save sys B pat 
tematically. Open ar lr 
account with this Corpora : 
tion and be ready when th 
government calls. — 
2% on Savings—Safety 
Deposii Boxes $3 and up 
—Mortgage Loans. q 


CANADA |.> 
PERMANEN/ 


Mortqage Corporaticn ze 


Head Office, 320 Bay St., Toron 





The Canadian Bank: of FP svi: 
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one 
funds « 
Bank 

ending 
same 
Branch 
ary 


By 


Toronto, 


and 
has 
will be payable 

next, 


close of business on the 31st Dece 
The Tr 


SIMPSONS, LIM! ‘ED 


Preference Dividends No f-5) 








Assets Exceed $62,000,00c 


Commerce 
DIVIDEND NO. 228 


e is hereby given that a « nd of 
one-half per cent in adian 

yn the paid-up capital st this 
been declared for tt 
January 1944, and 
at the Ba 
after Tuesday, 
to shareholders of re< 


3ist 


es on and 





ansfer Books will not be 








Order of the Board. Ms 
S. M. WI 2 
Genera Lnager ¥ 
23rd December, 1943. 
— 69 





NOTICE is hereby given that LD) 
dend of One dollar and sixty * 
one-half cents ($1.6214) per f 
the Outstanding Paid-up Six ne i * 
half per cent (614%) Ci ive 
Preference Shares of the Com and J Or 
a Special Dividend of Twi lars halt 
($2.00) per share on such sh have J Js! 
been declared payable Februar 1944 ee? 
to shareholders of record as at lose 
of business on January 15, 1 The i cent 
transfer books will not be c! At 

By Order of the Board Fs 

Frank 
Toronto, January 7, 1944 
—— i 
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{is hereby given that the 
ance Company has been granted by 
Insurance 


Registry 
Canada 


urance 


siness 
limited to the 
insured 
the company 
it is already licensed 


is hereby given that the 


Office has been granted ¢ 
No. C921 by the Domi: 


authorizing it to tran 
of Water Damag 
Insurance of the s 

under a policy of Fir 

in addition to the cla 


ROBERT LYNCH §S1 
Manag 


Notice 


London-¢ 


Department, Ottawa, ‘ 
No. C913 authorizing tt 

the business of Water 
limited to the insurance 





property as is insured under a 
insurance of the company, in ad 
( ses for which it is already reg 
B. W. BAI 
President and Manag 

\ 
Notice 

is hereby given that the Citize: 


Company of New Jersey has been 8g! 
Dominion 


tificate 
transact 
Damage 


of the same property as is insured u 
of fire insurance of the Company, !! 
the classes for which it is already ! 


Insurance Department 
of Registry No. C922 aut! 
in Canada the busine 
Insurance, limited to tt 





B. W. BAI 
Manager 
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ilue of preferred and com- 
changed from $10 to $100. 
Toronto, Ont. My infor- 
es not agree with yours. I 
| that sales of PEOPLE’S 
ECURITIES LTD., operat- 
1 of retail jewellery stores, 
cal year ending this month 
{ those of the previous 
s increase in sales volume 
| to more than compensate 
sed costs. Net earnings, 
1g care of increased taxa- 
xpected to be around $1 
For the year ended Jan. 
he company reported net 
cents per share. 
. Winnipeg, Man. The 
of ASHLEY GOLD MIN- 
is the holding of 369,239 
TEROME GOLD MINES, 
t into production over two 
CANADIAN PANDORA 
yver about nine years ago 
ORA CADILLAC GOLD 
an exchange basis of one 
ree old, but the property 
ljown for the duration. 
JSOLIDATED needs new 
the possibilities of the 
re to be further investi- 
the prospects do not ap- 
sing. MALROBIC lost its 
operty and the only hold- 








| Eaclusiue 


“= English Materials 


irt and distinctive fabrics 
being shown. Overcoat- 
Suitings and materials 
wear. 


Our materials are most 
for mannish Tailored 


itably tailored by Levy 
‘0 your most exacting 
ersonal requirements. 
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! KING ST., TORONTO 





mans Limited 


IVIDEND NOTICE 


hereby given that the 
idends have been declared 
rter ending the 31st day of 


1 
‘2, 


erred Stock, one and one- 
t. (144%), payable on the 
‘ebruary to Shareholders of 
17th day of January, 1944. 
mon Stock, seventy-five 
er share, payable on the 
February to Shareholders 
the 17th day of January, 


of the Board. 
C. B. ROBINSON, 
Secretary-Treasurer 


1944. 
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LIMITED 





DIVIDEND NOTICE 


EREBY GIVEN that a dividend 

cents (85c) per share on the 

ng Fund Convertible Prefer- 

t nominal or par value in 

of the Company has been 

on the Ist day of April, 

Iders of record at the close 

15th day of February, 1944 
Board 

W. C. BUTLER, 


Secretary 











Gold Mines Limited 


No Personal Liability) 
DIVIDEND NO. 22 
(EREBY GIVEN that a quarter- 
t two cents per share has been 
fe Directors of the Company, 
Canadian funds, on February 
hareholders of record at close 
lary 31st, 1944 
! the Board 
W. W. McBRIEN, 
Secretary-Treasurer 





SATURDAY NIGHT 


BUSINESS AND MARKET FORECAST 





Is a Market Uptum Ahead? 


BY HARUSPEX 


THE ONE TO TWO-YEAR TREND: New York stocks, from which 
the Canadian stock market takes its cue, following their sustained ad- 
vance from the April 1942 lows, completed a zone of distribution in 
July and are now in cyclical decline. A reversal in the SHORT TERM 
TREND was signalled following the July '43 high point, and is still in 
progress. For further discussion of intermediate outlook, see below. 


lor a background to the current short-term strength in the market. 
readers might review our Forecast of Dec. 4, '43, wherein, at around 
the 130 bottom level then prevailing on the Dow-Jones industrial aver 
age, the basis for price recovery to normal technical limits of 
134/136 was outlined, with possible (Forecast of December 18) returns 
to the July highs of 145. Having now attained the 138 level, which 
represents about the same number of points recovery as was witnessed 
in the rally from early August to late September, the market’s next 
zone of upside resistance would lie in the 140/142 area, said level repre 
senting a 5/8 cancellation of the decline running from mid-July to 
early December 1943. As pointed out in the December 18 and earlier 





Koreecasts, however, rallies sometimes, though not often, return even to 
the old highs from which the decline started without in any way up 
setting the underlying downward price trend. 


During period of weakness, 


such as that which existed in late 


November and early December, it is difficult to visualize market strength 
Conversely, during periods of strength, such as that now being witnessed, 
it is hard to visualize market weakness. In the current instance we 
can see some possible extension of the current advance, as discussed 


above. We do not, however, see 


either the news background or a 


sufficiently strong technical base to warrant a conclusion that the stock 
market, as some now assume, is starting on another vigorous run, such 


as the 1942-43 advance, that calls 


for fully inverted positions We 


believe an attractive buying point will be witnessed this year—at levels 
substantially under those now prevailing—but this should be when the 


problems of reconversion are more 


fully apparent Accordingly, we 


would regard any extension of current strength as a renewal of dis 


tribution tactics such as that witnessed at the July 1943 peaks. 


DOW JONES STOCK AVERAGES 


NOV. DEC. JAN. 


AUG. SEPT. OcT. 


ing now is a small interest in a 
silver-lead-gold prospect in Idaho. 
NICOLA MINES & METALS sold its 
property to CONSOLIDATED NIC- 
OLA GOLDFIELDS, which company 
is now inactive. The plant is being 
maintained in good condition and 
efforts are being made to finance 
resumption of operations. 

P.M.F., Three Rivers, Que. — I 
would not favor a_ purchase of 
BRANDRAM - HENDERSON LTD. 
stock, unless possibly as a long-pull 
speculation. While the results of 
operations of this company showed 
a high level of sales in 1942 and to- 
tal income of $205,630 was the high- 
est since the peak of $245,478 in 1929, 
the situation was considerably 
changed in 1943. Higher costs of 
raw materials and the considerable 
increase in labor costs, as against a 
fixed ceiling on selling prices, to- 
gether with government rationing of 
certain essential materials, made a 
difficult situation for all paint com 
panies and sharply affected Bran- 
dram-Henderson’s operating results 
for the past year. While the results, 
when all the records are available, 
will probably be regarded as _ satis- 
factory in view of the circumstances, 
they are certain to show a substan- 
tial decrease when compared with 
1942. 

E.W.T., Mimico, Ont.--As DOMIN 
ION NICKEL MINING CORPORA 
TION was only formed last year, and 
is still in the early stages of explora 
tion, little information can be ad- 
vanced as to its prospects. ‘Two 
groups of claims are held in the Sud 
bury district, on one of which dia 
mond drilling is reported to have dis 
closed ore running better than three 
per cent nickel and indicated reserves 
of 480,000 tons are claimed. I under 
stand further tests of these groups 
are planned in order to ascertain 
their commercial possibilities, hence 
you will realize the shares are quite 
speculative. 

W.A.S., Calgary, Alta.—There is no 
present prospect of payment of in- 








terest on bonds of FOREIGN 
POWER SECURITIES CORP., LTD 
Approximately 85 per cent of the 
company’s investments are in hold- 
ings -of French companies, about 
which no information is available in 
regard to either the status or the 
value, and though the company at 
October 31 last had holdings in Can- 
adian and American companies and 
Canadian government bonds with a 
market value of $632,098, represent- 
ing a backing of $408 for each $1,000 
of the $1,694,500 of bonds outstand 
ing, the revenue obtained from such 
investments continues far below the 
level required to pay bond interest 
Presumably interest payment will 
have to wait until the war ends and 
the status of investments in France 
is clarified. 

J. T. C., Newcastie, N.S.—AUNOR 
GOLD MINES, controlled by Nor- 
anda Mines, has low capitalization 
and highly efficient management 
and the outlook as a result of last 
year’s development shows decided 
improvement. The earlier disap 
pointing results on the lower levels 
were reversed with the opening ot 
important new ore at the 1,375 and 1, 
500-foot levels. These levels showed 
greater ore lengths and widths than 
elsewhere in the mine. At the end 
of 1942, ore reserves totalled 531,000 
tons. The company’s working cap 
ital position is in the neighborhood 
of $800,000. 

J.L.E., Outremont, Que. The basis 
of the buying of WINNIPEG ELEC 
TRIC CO. preferred and common 
is the anticipation that the balance 
of the contingent certificates will be 
paid off early in the current year 
and that dividend action will follow 
shortly afterwards. This may be all 
right as a speculation but I would 
remind you that the war with Ger 
many may end before many months 
have passed and that Winnipeg 
Electric may thereafter experience a 
decline in its street railway traffic 
and in the output of its electric and 
gas utilities 
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An Excellent 
Financial Record 


The Province of Quebec has achieved outstanding 


financial improvement in recent years 


During the two years and eight months ended 
November 30th, 1943, the surplus of ordinary 
revenue over ordinary expenditure of the Province 
resulted in a reduction in total direct and indirect 
liabilities of $20,679,000. 


Province of Quebec 
Vew Issue 
3% Sinking Fund Bonds 
Due July l5th, 1956 
Callable on or after July 15th, 1954 
Denominations: $100, $500 and $1,000 


Price: 99.25 and interest, 
yielding over 3.07% 


Descriptive circular gladly furnished upon request. 


36 King Street West 
Toronto 


Telephone: EL gin 4321 


Wood, Gundy & Company 


Limited 


mendieensiiad 


A National Duty — 


AN INVESTMENT 
OPPORTUNITY 


There is no type of investment available in 
this country which, from the standpoint of 
security of principal, attractive interest yield 
and ready marketability, can compare with 


DOMINION OF CANADA BONDS 


Tolobh = SEF Ae 
Lelepnone th Averiey 


DOMINION SECURITIES 
CORPORATION LIMITED 


A 
TORONTO MONTREAL WINNIPEG VANCOUVER NEW YORK LONDON, ENG 
ed 


15 King Street West, Toronto 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


AGENCY BUILDING - : : 
211A EIGHTH AVE. W. 

McCALLUM HILL BLDG. 

411 AVENUE BUILDING 


EDMONTON, ALBERTA 
CALGARY, ALBERTA 
REGINA, SASK. 
SASKATOON, SASK. 
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nani : — 
A & O U 7 IN S U R A N c E carries a bit of every other insured’s way. (2) If your present Annuity the same extent as before. By 4 
burden contract gives you the privilege of you had to enter into a new trae Fr 
‘Is it always realized sufficiently making the change mentioned, so with the Government in orde» to, 
° ° e clearly that a rich industry can not that the change could be effected fect the change, it might be 1 th 
Public Relations gq Live Problem only afford to be generous as well as___ without entering into a new contract, as the new contract was ente oq int 
just, but will also increase its sales the income from the Annuity would — since June 24, 1940, the incor » jg » ‘OT 
° by such policy? Is the effect of an still be exempt from income tax to exempt from income tax. 
for the Insurance Companies adverse comment from a_ judge 
weighed against the undoubtedly ® eas 
legal and financial arguments? 
By GEORGE GILBERT ‘What is the effect on the public 


Even in the insurance business, which on the whole has a creditable 


past performance as a public service, there is increasing recog- 
the necessity of bringing about a better understanding of its 
in the national economy on the part of the people generally 


record of 
of 
importance 

There are many who believe that the situation facing insurance is 
much more complex than it was even a few years ago, and that it is likely 
to become more complex in the postwar period. Quick action is regarded 


nition 


as necessary, because, as one competent observer has said, “It is later 
than you think 
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Admitted Assets 
Surplus - - - 


- $3,819,972.11 
2,014,637.07 


Food for Thought 








risk is declined because 
physical, as opposed to 


mind when a 
f its high 


ral, hazard? Must not such risks 
be entertained, and even carried at 
loss, if ‘private enterprise’ is to 
justify itself as public service? Is 
not the answer: take the risk and 
duce the danger, or run the greater 


1azard of hearing people say, ‘They 


ynly touch lines where profits are 
ssured’ ? 

Is insurance understood and re. 
spected in the Houses of Parliament? 
\re all the Members who hold insur- 
ance directorships properly in- 
structed and fully versed? Do all 
those who sell insurance really be- 
lieve they are performing a public 
ervice? Are policies as easy to 
inderstand as they should be? In 


other words, do the public know what 


they are buying? Is the fear motive 

in insurance stressed too much?’ 
It is of particular interest to note 

that Mr. Smith did not advocate the 


ippointment of high-powered public 


relations officers in each company 
In his view, insurance needs, putting 
icross as a whole; that afterwards it 


could be pressed home by each of its 


natural divisions. As to the differ- 
ence between a _ publicity manager 
ind a public relations officer, he 
said that the publicity manager deals 


} 
with the selling of the policies, while 
relations officer deals with 


services rendered by the business. 


tne 
the 


public 


Publicity, however extensive, is only 
part of the function to be _ per- 
rmed by those engaged in pub- 

lic relations activities. They are 

t} 


le guardi 


the business 


ins of the “good will’ of 
and must carry out their 

a full appreciation of the 
extent to which such good will de- 
pends favorable public opinion. 
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Editor, About Insurance 
If possible I would like your opin 
ion on Hospitalization Insurance of 
their plan being called ‘‘Federal’s 
Federal Life, Wilmington, Del. U.S.A., 
Famous 3c a day Hospitalization 
Plan Is this company authorized 
licensed in Canada? Could you 
i me of any similar Canadian or 
nization 
K. F. J.. New Glasgow, N.S. 
\s the Federal Life of Wilmington, 


U.S.A., is not licensed in Can- 
ida and has no deposit with the Gov- 
ernment here for the protection of 
policyholders, I would ad 
leaving concern’s “Famous 
y Hospitalization Plan” alone. 


nadian 


vise 


this 


ica Da 


In case of a disputed claim, payment 
could not be enforced in the local 
courts; the claimant would have to 
ike proceedings in Wilmington, Del., 
suld place him at a serious disad 
vantage so far as getting his money 
s oncerned Practically all the 
lent insurance companies issue 
yspital expense policies. Any com- 
nose advertisement appears In 
paper is safe to insure with, as 
ivertising is not accepted from any 
pan that is not egularly li 

ensed and safe to insure with 

& 
Editor, About Insurance 
I would appreciate some informa 
yr egarding Government Annui 
tie 1 Income Tax. I purchased an 
\ lity in 1937 and have two ques 
oO Will the income from pay 
ent ide after June 1940 be 
ixed? 2. If I make a change in my 
Annuity to lower the age at which 
tart, will the Income Tax 
tion be annulled? 

n. F. J., Toronto, Ont 
iki the questions in order 
1) As you entered into your Annuity 
ntract with the Government prior 
to June 24, 1940, the income fram the 
\nnuity is exempt from income tax 
ip to the extent of $1,200 per annum, 
ind the fact that some of the pay 
ments to the Government for the An 
nuity were made after June 24, 1940, 
do not affect the exemption in any 
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fighting trim fast is one of pape 
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TeXt book sand 
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Freedom of Enterprise 
“for Control the Issue 


jy GILBERT C. LAYTON 


turday Night's Financial Correspondent in London 


In B ‘ain the parties of the Right 
and ft are beginning to pre- 
pare ox the post-war general 
elect: n. The basic question is 
wh r Britain is to have free 
enterprise or continuing gov- 
eynm nt control. 

He: vert Morrison, Home Sec- 
retar.. says that the country can 
only develop to the full in a 


gen system of government 
control, in which he recognizes 
the »ced for scope for private 


ente ise. Mr. Oliver Lyttelton, 
Mir r of Production, argues 
that the country’s development 
rests on individualism, in which 
he recognizes a passing need for 
gove:nment control. 

The writer, Mr. Layton, says it 
is important that the issue be 
frank'y faced now, before peace 
com 


ME ERBERT MORRISON, to 
pra the idea of monopoly is so 
dist had been building up 
qu nopoly of his own in his 
\ speeches about after the 
Churchill was compelled, 
‘ths to which Mr. Morri 
ictions led him, to indicate 
Home Secretary did not 


§ the Government on such 
( But that did not alter the 
fact here were professions of 
I neiple, ably exposed, by a 
M if the Crown, and it was 
I me observers that in con 

cat ere every party was look- 
to its post-war election 
| the Morrison speeches 


ling up a= considerable 
fortuitous goodwill for 
on’s party. 
rest, however, in the ap 
Mr. Oliver Lyttelton, the 
Production, on the scene 
post-war spokesman, for 
'ty, has more in it than 
cal piquancy. So long as 
yn had his monopoly there 
lly nothing official said 
war policy. Now, however, 
he points of agreement be 
rison and Lyttelton we can 
scern the underlying trend, 
1e reconstruction after the 
eds under a Left or a Right 
tion Government. 
ial point is, of course, the 
free enterprise or control, 
ne Knows by now that Mr. 
ind his Party are as well 
ever they were, even in 


‘ys of paper principles un-, 


ictical politics, to the idea 
ment control. Mr. Lyttel 
re of the need for contin 
rol, but regards it as a 
evil, to be put aside as 
Ossible. So does the Con 
Party. 

elton, speaking at Oxford, 
aim of Conservatives is 
away with controls when 
scarce but to create condi 
plenty and cheapness in 
ist of the wartime controls 
nger be necessary.” There 
erence. To the Conservative 
rol is the makeshift thing; 
bor mind it is the funda 


juestion of private reward 

‘ual enterprise Mr. Lyttel 

ibered that Mr. Morrison 

id told him that uniformity 

’ part in Socialism. ‘None 

lid the Minister of Produc 

recognition of varying re 

ea Varying services is a Con 
man doctrine”. 

és and Right meet? Obvious- 

lifferences are as profound 

Chey agree that control must 

cc, ued, to greater or less ex 

eet t the war, but it ends there. 

‘son argues that the coun- 

nly develop to the full in a 

ystem of Governmental con 

Which he recognizes the 

scope for private enterprise. 





Mr. Lyttelton argues that the coun- 
try’s development rests on individual- 
ism, in which he recognizes a passing 
need for Governmental control. Al 
though much has been made of the 
supposed identity of view on the 
question of control during recon- 
struction, there is nothing in this to 
suggest that Socialism is less social- 
istic than it was, or that Conserva- 
tism is less conservative. 

It is against such a background 
that we must view the increasing 
momentum being provided by the 
tight and Left for their coming elec 
tion programs. The guns of both are 
beginning to thunder behind the 
scenes, in a sort of battle rehearsal 
for the big open election struggle 
after the war. 

It is plain that free enterprise, with 
industry and finance behind it, and 
with leaders of the calibre of Lyttel- 
ton, and with powerful Press sup- 
port from the Beaverbrook and 
Kemsley and other papers, will not 
neglect its opportunities. No less 
plainly, the Left Wing, with its strong 
Press, anc its ideological cachet 
with the people, and with a leader 
as well-endowed with political gifts 
as Mr. Morrison, will be strong in 
opposition. 


The Beveridge Plan 


Mr. Lyttelton made a point of 
promising “a Government plan based 
upon the Beveridge plan’. That this 
cannot mean much relation between 
the two schemes unless Mr. Lyttel- 
ton’s anti-control philosophy is to 
founder is not just now the topic un- 
der discussion. Beveridge means 
much more control than would be 
consistent with the dogma that “the 
objective of the State’s intervention 
is to help the individual on whose 
enterprise it relies, and not to frus- 
trate it.” 

The danger that we shall run in 
the post-war election is the danger 
that a drama always runs, of becom- 
ing melodrama by the incapacity of 
the author to perceive that black 
and white are not the only shades of 
human emotion. So we must expect to 
find a Left that is anxious for con- 
trol for the sake of the idea of con- 
trol, and a Right that elevates the 
mystique of private enterprise into 
a religion because it stands essential 
ly at the other end of the pole from 
Socialist philosophy. When what we 
really need, and what we shall need 
as a matter of life and death after 
the war, is a calm, politically-free, 
decision on basic social and economic 
questions. 

It is for this reason that it is hard 
to sympathize with the opinion that 
war is not time to make decisions for 
the peace. It is the very best time. 
No other time will ever present the 
same aloofness from adulterating 
political considerations. No other 
time can offer the same identity of 
intention among all parties, solely 
to improve the lot of the people. To 
say that Parliament has no time, or 
that the War Cabinet has no time, 
to deal with post-war matters, is the 
veriest nonsense. The post-war is no 
longer a remote proposition, to be 
easily shelved for consideration of 
even minor points of war operations. 
It is already a high priority, rank- 
ing with guns and planes and tanks 
and battle plans. It is indeed the 
greatest of all battle plans, and every 
corporal knows that a battle must be 
planned before it is fought. 
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ae that gold —age old standard 

for money the world over—-might 
after the war lose much of its value 
were largely dissipated during the 
year just ended, when a definite re 
turn of confidence was apparent as 
to its importance as the only logical 
solution to the problems of interna 
tional monetary relationships to be 
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The “Phoenix’’ in stone on the 
pediment over the South Porch 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 








The “Phoenix” 


symbol of the 


In his letter accompanying the two snapshots 
reproduced above. EK. B. Ferguson, General 


Manager of the “Phoenix” of London wrote 


in arms.” 

“Both these examples,” he wrote, “belong to 
St. Paul’s Cathedral—that so familiar land- 
mark which never failed to gladden our eves in 
the dark days of L910 and LOFL when we jour- 
neved, by long and devious routes, after nights 
of the ‘blitz’ to find a shattered and burnt 
City but always with a confidence that we 
would see the ageless dome of the Great 


Cathedral still upstanding there to creet us 


“The ‘Phoenix’ in stone. which fills the whole 
of the vast pediment over the South Poreh. is 


as old as the Cathedral itself, while the emblem 
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lar here in) pre-war davs has appeare 
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the Cathedral. Both seem so approprial 
in the hub of much-bombed Londo: rl 
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part. portrayed in the short-lived plat 
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realization of the legend 
‘L like to think it goes even further th 
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that he sent them “not only because of then 
particular association with our old Company 
but also because they seem to hold a message 
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B R I T I S WH :; O L U M a I A : E T 1 E R lar, though not among Liberals. B.C. and Divorce Rate 


F. C. Boyes, addressing the Kiwan- 
is Club, apologized for a sore throat, There are more than three times 
‘ ‘ ‘ the result, he declared solemnly, of as many matrimonial failures in 
Water Chlorination Brings Woes drinking chlorinated water. British Columbia as there are in the 
On the same day Dr. W. R. Stokes, rest of Canada. The reason for this 
V ° i dentist, ran a classified advertise- remains obscure, but the figures are 
to ancouver Fish and Folk ment asking for a daily supply of conclusive. The divorce rate in B.C. 
unchlorinated water from West Van is 74.5 per 100,000 of population, as 
By P. W. LUCE couve r, ne eding this for his sick wife. against 21.4 elsewhere. 
2 The response showed that an appre: During 1942 there were 824 disso- 
1umber of persons are bring lutions of marriage, as against 563 in 
the precious fluid regular the previous year, an increase of al- 
cks and jars. Two young most one-third. As there are ap- 
1ounced that they would go proximately 10,000 marriages a year, 
business of selling pure this means that eight per cent of 
Vancouver residents, but these fail to stick, more than six 
Service stepped in and times the rate that applies in Eng- 
laudable enterprise on land. 
that the youths could Oddly enough, most of these ma- 
employed in some othe! trimonial wrecks do not occur in the 
The lads have not been first years of the partnership. A 
very large proportion of divorces 
is now in effect in are granted to men and women who 
North Vancouver, New have been married over a decade. 
Yr, Burnaby, and Nanai- Divorces, like marriages, are not 
equipment for Vancouver necessarily permanent. A few part- W. D. MOFFATT 
$80,000, an amount not large ed couples get re-married every 
to warrant the suspicions en- year, and a few of these get re- 
as a result of the dictator divorced some time later. 
ttitude of Ottawa. In 1942 twenty-seven couples were 
Anti - Chlorination League, married for the second time, some building materials division of the 
mbership $1 a year, has enlisted of them because of legal technicali- Dominion Tar & Chemical Co, 
support of thousands of irate ties or the loss of proof of the first Limited). 
marriage. 
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